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The New Middle East 


NLY AFTER THE CONCLUSION of the 
Israeli-Egyptian armistice agreement at 
Rhodes did it become clear how radically differ- 
ent is the new Middle East which is emerging 
with the establishment of the Jewish State. The 
successful defense of Israel has not only intro- 
duced a new element and altered the old com- 
binations of force in “the Arab World”; it has 
also changed, at an astounding rate, the appar- 
ent strength and strategic positions of various 
outside powers in the Eastern Mediterranean. 
Above all, it has led to a growing American 
participation in the affairs of the area, as British 
influence weakened in the wake of the successive 
defeats sustained by the Arabs, notwithstanding 
British support. 


After Egypt’s separate armistice with Israel, 
the Arab League as such, with its headquarters 
in Cairo and with an Egyptian, Azzam Pasha, 
as its spiritus rector, obviously became a factor 
of secondary importance in Middle Eastern 
affairs. Egypt, the most prominent sponsor of 
the Arab League, acted outside the League 
framework in making its peace with the Zionists. 
In this way the work begun by Transjordan 
was taken up by its rival, Egypt, and both to- 
gether thrust the Arab League altogether out of 
the center of events. With the Egyptian armis- 
tice concluded, Israel is now negotiating armis- 
tice terms separately with Lebanon and Trans- 
jordan; and the remaining countries of the Arab 
League also act, or remain passive, on their own. 


THE Egyptian decision to act alone in polit- 
ical negotiations with Israel is easy enough to 
understand if one recalls how they had stood 
alone in the military trial of strength, while 
the Transjordanians and the other Arab League 
armies rested on their arms. Possibly it was the 
British who gave Abdullah the sound advice 
which caused him to save his only bargaining 
counter, the army, from defeat and destruction, 
even though this meant exposing Arab League 
unity as a non-existent force in the military 
field. But there is reason to believe that the Brit- 
ih were responsible for something else as well. 
In spite of the fact that Abdullah plainly hinted 
more than once that he favored armistice and 
peace talks with the Jews, he delayed action so 
long, that in the end it was Egypt, rather than 


Transjordan, which first carried this eminently 


teasonable idea into effect. It is reported that 
British advice also had something to do with 
Transjordan’s failure to go beyond local cease- 





fire negotiations, in spite of having held a series 
of informal meetings with political representa- 
tives of the State of Israel. 


At the time, there was a significant undercur- 
rent in British press comment to the effect that 
the military ineffectiveness of the Arab countries 
had strengthened rather than weakened Britain’s 
political position in the Arab Middle East. One 
can easily infer that certain British experts who 
had always been advocates of the Arab League 
saw a good opportunity for reestablishing Brit- 
ish positions in the whole Middle East and not 
merely in one country, Transjordan, by uphold- 
ing the League in its time of weakness. After 
the shock Britain had experienced when rebel- 
lion in Iraq ruined the fine new military treaty 
just agreed upon with Nuri Pasha, and in the 
light of Britain’s uncertain future in the Canal 
Zone and the Sudan, and, finally, in view of the 
increasing tendency on the part of Ibn Saud 
to play off Washington against London, some 
British Middle East experts began to doubt the 
long-term reliability of bi-lateral military trea- 
ties with individual Arab States—apparently 
even with so flimsy a state as Transjordan. The 
growth of Arab nationalism ultimately would 
doom all such agreements But, they may have 
thought, the same ends might be gained, with- 
out offending Arab nationalism, if one recog- 
nized a regional Arab organization and entered 
into a sort of collective military pact with it— 
as the United States hoped to do with the North 
Atlantic nations. For such a prospect, it would 
be very helpful to resuscitate the Arab League. 
Such reflections may have been behind influences 
which seem to have been exerted to prevent Ab- 
dullah from entering into separate negotiations 
with Israel, a step which would have exposed 
Arab League unity as a non-existent force in 
the political as well as military field. 


At that time one began to hear British voices 
demanding parts of the Negev not only for 
Transjordan, but also, perhaps, for Egypt. Lon- 
don spokesmen began to talk vaguely, but hope- 
fully, not only of the Anglo-Transjordanian, 
but also of the Anglo-Egyptian treaty, which 
Egyptian nationalism had hitherto been so in- 
tent on erasing from the books. When Israeli 
military successes in the Negev started, England 
sent troops to Akaba, under the Anglo-Trans- 
jordanian treaty; and since the Egyptians refused 
to invoke their own treaty with England, the 
King sent his air force to the battlefront anyway, 
without being asked. 








THE crash of Bevin’s Spitfires signalized the 
collapse of his policy. A new situation arose with 
the convoking of the Rhodes parley, a situation 
whose essentials became clear in two acts: in the 
British recognition of Israel and in the conclu- 
sion of the Israeli-Egyptian armistice. In these 
two steps both Britain and Egypt certified not 
only the demise of the Arab League as a major 
political instrument in the Middle East, but the 
end of the British monopoly as the only outside 
power in the Eastern Mediterranean “Arab 
world.” They recognized the appearance of new 
major powers in the region of the “Arab world”; 
of Israel itself, and also of the UN, or rather 
of the powers represented on the UN Con- 
ciliation Commission—a reappearing France, 
the new Turkey, and, above all, the United 
States. The UN staff and United States diplomats 
were particularly active in seeing the Rhodes 
talks through their various difficult stages, while 
the British contribution was largely negative. 
The successful conclusion of the discussions 
underscores the expansion of Washington’s role 
in the Eastern Mediterranean, while it is an un- 
mistakable portent of the further eclipse of 
Great Britain. 


Elsewhere in the present issue (page 27 ff.) we 
reprint a British view of the differences in the 
theoretical basis of an American foreign policy 
in the Middle East as compared with traditional 
British Arab policy. Of course, to an American 
reader, it is obvious that the United States’ Pal- 
estine policy has been not nearly as consistent 
and rational as it is portrayed in the article. 
Nevertheless, there is sufficient indication that 
for the United States the alternatives are not 
what they seemed to be for Britain: either a 
firm military alliance, verging on a protectorate, 
with individual Arab States, or with the entire 
Arab League—or a strategic retreat to the British 
African dependencies. For America, military 
bases are not the paramount, and certainly .not 
the exclusive, foundation of Middle Eastern pol- 
icy as part of American global strategy. Unlike 
Great Britain’s policy the United States’ attitude 
is not dictated mainly by the security of the 
Canal Zone and other communications between 
Europe and the Far East. Nor is it as fixated on 
the Moslems, or the Arabs; since the Middle 
East, for Washington, fits into a pattern which 
includes Greece, Turkey, and Persia, and Ethio- 
pia and Italy, as well as the Arab countries. Such 
a pattern, empirically woven out of a series of 


economic and political, as well as strategic ar-. 


rangements, does not depend on the existence 
of the Arab League; it can make room for the 
State of Israel, too, even for an Israel extending 
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from Akaba to the Lebanese border and includ. 
ing Jewish Jerusalem. 


THE armistice agreements now being con. 
cluded one by one with the Arabs will not settk 
all the questions involved in fixing the boundarig 
between Israel and the Arab States, and Arab 
Palestine. Where these boundaries will be, and 
what will happen to Arab Palestine itself, ma 
take a long time to decide, and before it is de. 
cided, it may prove necessary for the Arabs ty 
restore their common front. For, the major 
question in dispute is what is to become of Arab 
Palestine, and on that point the great cleavage 
exist among the Arabs themselves. Officially the 
body which will concern itself with this problem 
is the UN Conciliation Commission, consisting 
of United States, French, and Turkish repre. 
sentatives. But, unofficially, Britain will certain. 
ly become active again and try to give the ne 
gotiations such a turn as will enable her to regain 
strategic positions in the Arab world, and par. 
ticularly a band of bases connecting the Mediter. 
ranean with Akaba and the Transjordan. 

But after the Israeli-Egyptian armistice, Isra¢ 
need not look to Transjordan as the sole pros. 
pective partner for an agreement with the Ara 
world. Thus Israel is not under the same pressur 
to make unjust territorial concessions to Abdul. 
lah for the sake of peace. Moreover, as America 
conceptions begin to exert their influence along. 


‘side the British, the cession by Israel of such 


territory should not be insisted upon with the 
same fixity of purpose. The State Department 
and the defense departments will certainly bact 
Britain’s demands both in Arab councils ani 
subsequently in the peace negotiations. But mil 
itary considerations may not prove to be th 
ruling factor in an American approach to peat 
in Palestine. The whole problem should be view. 
ed in the light of the “bold, new program,” tt 
cently announced by President Truman. 
these grounds, it is more important for Israt 
and the Arab States to expand their economié 
and contribute to the economic advance of 
other and of Europe, than for Israel to mak 
territorial concessions so that Arab States cal 
grant Britain additional bases and military faci: 
ities at the expense of Israel’s political securit] 
and future development. 


— 
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The Quarreling Leaders 


by Ben Halpern 


AS LONG as the ugly squabble over the con- 
trol of American Jewish fund-raising con- 
tinued, we in this magazine refrained from 
comment. We assumed that silence would be 
more likely to help bring about an adjustment 
than any remarks, no matter how well-guarded 
or well-intended. But besides, we were simply 
at a loss to find any serious issues worth com- 
menting on in the whole affair, beyond the ob- 
vious intention of each of the parties to remove 
the other from positions of power. Now that 
the quarrel has come, apparently, to its close— 
a close as ungracious and as ominous as the 
whole history of the dispute—we find ourselves 
not only free, but also compelled to comment. 
Not because the “issues” that were fought over 
seem any more important now than they were 
before; but one paramount issue has arisen: 
What future prospect can the Zionist move- 
ment look forward to, if some of its top leaders, 
lay and professional, and some of its most dis- 
tinguished representatives, were capable of the 
antics of the past six months, while the move- 
ment as a whole could apparently do nothing 
effective to call them to order? 


THE Zionist movement has a sufficiently long 
record of bitter factional fights, led by strong 
personalities on each side, and ending in many 
cases with the withdrawal of the defeated leaders 
from active participation in the movement. Is- 
rael Zangwill and Vladimir Jabotinsky were two 
outstanding men who failed to win a majority 
in favor of their ideas in the Zionist Congress, 
and who thereupon withdrew in order to found 
tival organiations. Louis D. Brandeis and his 
group, failing to win a majority of American 
Zionists for their point of view, withdrew from 
active participation in the Zionist organization, 
ut cooperated with it in forms of their own 
choosing. Dr. Silver and Dr. Neumann them- 
selves once disagreed sharply with the Amer- 
ican Zionist leadership, headed by Dr. Stephen 
§. Wise, and they devised a form of lobby, half 
in, half outside the Zionist Organization of 
America (much like the Committee for Pro- 
gressive Zionism now organized by their oppo- 
nents) by which they succeeded in ousting and 
teplacing their adversaries. 

Such cleavages, or threatened cleavages, are 
almost inevitable in any voluntary association 
which deals with matters significant enough to 
ngage the attention of “strong” personalities, 


and serious enough to lead to profound differ- 
ences of opinion. But in its long history of fac- 
tional disputes the Zionist movement has also 
developed a movement code, a sense of discip- 
line, a democratic conscience, which define the 
limits of factionalism. As the movement grew 
and came to have responsibility for more mo- 
mentous actions every year, an acceptance of 
collective authority and the good habits of par- 
liamentarism were demanded of all Zionists. 
Extreme factionalists were now regarded as “‘dis- 
sidents.”* It was only through the development 
of attitudes such as these that Zionism was able 
to colonize a country, organize a mass immigra- 
tion from all corners of the earth, and establish 
and defend a State. 

The tasks of the Zionist movement are today 
greater and more pressing than they have ever 
been before, in a history marked by a succession 
of emergencies. Yet at this hour of extreme need 
some of the men not least deserving in the 
achievement of the triumphs of the past few 
years showed an intransigeance, a picayune 
stubbornness, and a recalcitrance to collective dis- 
cipline, which are all the more astonishing when, 
according to the account of some of them at 
least, there was nothing more at stake than a 
question of personalities. 


WHEN Israel Zangwell left the Zionist move- 
ment because it refused to set aside colonization 
in Palestine for the prospect of Uganda or some 
other “territory,” at least a great issue was at 
stake. Vladimir Jabotinsky radically opposed 
the Weizmann policy of cooperating with Great 
Britain as long as it was possible to gain con- 
crete advantages under the terms of the Balfour 
Declaration; and although his separate political 
activities while within the Zionist organization, 
or after he set up his New Zionist Organization, 
deserved the condemnation they received, at 
least they were caused by differences of great 
consequence. Louis D. Brandeis, also, had far- 
reaching and substantial differences of opinion 
with the majority view which held that the 
Zionist Organization had political tasks even 
after the Balfour Declaration, and that publicly 
contributed funds had a major role to play in 
the building up Jewish Palestine. His with- 
drawal from the Zionist leadership, even though 
it involved no obstructionist activity, was long 
a grave obstacle to the organization; but it, too, 
had serious causes. Dr. Abba Hillel Silver and 
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Dr. Emanuel Neumann themselves, when they 
founded their partisan lobby, half in and half 
outside the Zionist Organization of America, 
did so because of serious differences of opinion 
with Dr. Stephen S. Wise’s group, as to the type 
of tactics—whether “militant” or otherwise— 
that American Zionism should employ at that 
time. 

Today, the opponents of Dr. Silver and Dr. 
Neumann within the Z. O. A. charge that un- 
der the present administration the organization 
is being led into a position where it is ‘‘at odds” 
with the most representative tendencies in Is- 
rael, that the Z. O. A. is allying itself with a 
reactionary minority and thus magnifying the 
bargaining power of that otherwise unimport- 
ant group to unwarranted proportions. Dr. 
Silver and Dr. Neumann issue a blanket denial 
of these charges. If they had admitted them and 
fought out these issues on an ideological plane, 
even then it would have been unpardonable of 
them to defy by so many diatory maneuvers the 
will of the majority of the world Zionist move- 
ment, to deny the authority of all Zionist bod- 
ies but those particular ones in which they had 
control, and when at last they had to concede 
defeat, to couple their submission with their 
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resignation and with dark hints that they woul 
bear no further responsibility for fund-raising iy 
America. Such an attitude on their part bh 
comes a symptom of acute deterioration in th 
Zionist movement when it is justified with tk 
assertion that there are xo major issues of policy 
at stake, that the only reasons for this bitty 
fight over half a year were questions of “dignity” 
and confidence in persons. 

It may be that the Zionist movement is t 
exigent in the moral demands it makes on ig 
members and leaders. It may be that “normal. 
ly” a voluntary organization should not con 
demn as dissident any faction which leaves jt 
over a serious difference of principle. It my 
be that leaders of an organization should not 
so peremptorily required to set aside their per. 
sonal prestige and renounce “normal” considers 
tions of status and honor. But these are th 
demands which Zionism has made and stil 
makes. and which it must make, if it is to a- 
complish the tasks it has set itself. 

We feel entitled to expect that the present 
leaders of the Z. O. A., as well as its member, 
will not only accept decisions of the movement 
which may go against the grain, but will part: 
cipate fully and loyally in carrying them out, 


Anti-Zionism in Poland 


by Jacob Lestshinsky 


[ CONFESS that I was one of those optimists 

who had hoped that the Jewish Communists 
in Poland, Rumania, and the other satellites of 
the Soviet Union, having witnessed the havoc 
wrought by previous Communist policy in the 
Jewish community of Russia, would refrain 
from applying the same abstract and extreme 
formulas to the ailing body of the Jewish com- 
‘munity in their own lands. But I was mistaken. 
Deafened by their own shrill propaganda, they 
are already busy applying the very policies which 
led to the spiritual destruction of Jewry in the 
Soviet Union. 


I had not expected that the anti-Zionist 
theories of Ilya Ehrenburg would be accepted 
unequivocally as the vade mecum of the Com- 
munist parties in Poland and Rumania. But 
unfortunately this has already happened. I have 
before me articles published in Warsaw and 
Lodz, and they signify but one thing—that the 
outlawing of the Zionist movement in these 
countries and the stoppage of emigration to 
Israel is imminent. 

The Polish Jewish Communists are following 


in the footsteps of their Soviet brethren. They 
are preparing to liquidate the coalition of al 
Jewish groups belonging to the Jewish Centra 
Committee of Poland. Only recently the Jew 
ish Communists in Poland showed extreme eaget- 
ness to gain the adherence of the ultra-Orthodox 
elements to the Central Committee. Even today 
they still do not propose openly to exclude any- 
one, but they are maneuvering to obtain a cleat 
majority in the Central Committee and t 
*democratize” it. When Communists apply 
themselves to the “democratization” of any- 
thing, it is time to be alarmed. 


IN ITs issue of October 22, 1948, the Jewish 
Communist newspaper Folks-shtimme, published 
in Lodz, carried an article by M. Mirsky, ont 
of the leading ideological lights of the Commv- 
nists in Poland. This article was published 4 
month after the appearance in the Moscow 
Pravda of Ilya Ehrenburg’s attack on Zionism 
and Jewish nationalism.* It is not known 


* A virtually complete English translation appeared in the 
November, 1948 issue of Jewish Frontier. 
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whether Mirsky required all of a month to pon- 
der over Ehrenburg’s views or whether he was 
awaiting directives from his superiors. But one 
thing is certain: the Ehrenburg ideology is ac- 
cepted without reservations. 

After expounding the theory that, before 
World War II, Zionism in Poland was a reaction- 
ary movement comprising rich Jews, who wan- 
ted to distract the attention of the Jewish masses 
from the local class struggle and offered them 
romantic illusions instead, Mirsky reaches the 
conclusion that there is no danger of a similar 
situation in the new Poland, for the simple 
reason that Hitler had physically exterminated 
the Jewish bourgeoisie. But in discussing the 
problem of emigration from Poland, Mirsky has 
the following to say on the subject: 

“The ‘theory of emigration,’ which has taken 
on the extremely reactionary character of an 
‘Exodus from Poland’ and an ‘Exodus from 
Europe,’ was imported into Poland by reaction- 
ary Zionist circles. In the wake of the mass 
extermination of the Jewish population by the 
Nazis, they managed to create a mood of panic 
and an inclination to flee from Poland among 
Polish Jews repatriated from the Soviet Union. 
This naturally interfered with the normal re- 
habilitation of the Jews of Poland.” 

Mirsky further expounds the theory that 
“Zionism was introduced in the guise of a move- 
ment of national liberation. The focus of in- 
terest was shifted from Poland to Palestine. 
Zionism in Poland thus began to be more a mat- 
ter of foreign affairs than an internal Polish 
question . . . The deceptive glitter of Zionism 
as an apparent liberation movement misled mem- 
bers of the Jewish community and some of the 
Polish people and has even penetrated into the 
labor movement. The development of the bour- 
geois class in the direction of reaction is so far 
advanced, however, that it did not require much 
time for Zionism to reveal itself in Palestine 
a a reactionary political movement selling out 
the national interests of the Jewish people and 
preparing to exchange the decision of November 
29, 1947, regarding a Jewish State for a new 
ghetto.” (My italics. J. L.) 

Mirsky would like his readers to believe that 
“not Zionism will create the independent dem- 
oratic state of Israel. Jewish sovereignty will 
becreated by the democratic forces of the coun- 
tty in a struggle against imperialism and against 
€ present Zionist coalition in Israel!” 

The same issue of Folks-shtimme reprints a 
keture delivered by Mirsky in Katowicz. On 
at occasion he went to even greater lengths. 
declared that ‘Ben-Gurion is no better than 
lum, Bevin and others. But the Jews, like all 
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nations, have Communists too, who stand guard 
over the national and social interests of the en- 
tire people.” And Mirsky swears that there is 
no other way of solving the national problem 
than the way it was solved in the Soviet Union. 


Two wEEks later a national Conference of 
the: Jewish members of the Communist Party 
was held in order to discuss “New Tasks in the 
Jewish World.” The secretary of the Jewish 
section of the C. P., Comrade Zacharias, delivered 
an address, in which he formulated the attitude 
of the Communist Party toward Zionism with 
great precision. This address, which was used 
as a basis for resolutions adopted at the Con- 
ference, also contained expressions of repentance 
for the deviations from the orthodox Soviet 
policy as practiced in Russia. It marked a shift 
to a policy closely resembling that which had 
brought ruin to Russian Jewry. 

Zacharias pointed out that Jewish History and 
Palestinography were being taught in Jewish 
schools in Poland in recent years, at the expense 
of—as he said—the fostering of patriotism for 
Poland and the Soviet Union. It was impossible 
to be a Soviet-Polish patriot and dream about 
going to Palestine at the same time. 

He began with the statement that the “petty 
bourgeois environment, the experiences of the 
Jewish people, the existence of Bundist-Zionist 
parties, anti-Semitism, and the agitation from 
abroad, as well as the war atmosphere resulted 
in nationalistic pressures and led to a certain de- 
gree of adaptation to the petty bourgeois en- 
vironment.” Zacharias further critized Yiddish 
literature and the Yiddish press in Poland for 
permitting themselves to fall under the sway of 
“nationalistic-reactionary” parties, such as the 
Zionists and the Bund. How “nationalist parties” 
can be deprived of influence is something that 
has been taught by the example of the Soviet 
Union. 

The remained of Zacharias’ speech is incor- 
porated in the resolutions adopted at the Con- 
ference, which were published in the Folks- 
shtimme of November 12. These are sufficiently 
important to be quoted at length, for they con- 
stitute a document that will have a great in- 
fluence on the fate of the Jews in Poland. 


THE resolution first states that the class strug- 
gle had been abandoned in the Jewish section 
and that the danger of bourgeois tendencies in 
Jewish life had not been sufficiently appreciated. 
It is therefore necessary to deal now with the 
dangers of Jewish reaction. Zionism is thereupon 
dealt with in the following words: 

“Although our party took a correct position 
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in its evaluation of the character and role of Jew- 
ish nationalism—-Zionism and Bundism— we did 
not oppose the (to us) foreign Zionist-nation- 
alist ideology with sufficient energy. This ide- 
ology was and has remained contrary to the 
teachings of Marx and Lenin about national 
problems, and to the national aspirations of the 
Jewish masses of the whole world. 

“Yielding to the pressure of Zionist national- 
ism has led some of our comrades, at least, to 
a Jewish version of rightist-nationalist repudia- 
tion of party leadership. This rejection of party 
leadership has manifested itself with particular 
prominence in: 

“‘a) The identification of the struggle for 
national liberation of the masses of Palestine 
with the ideology of the Zionist movement; 

“b) An acceptance of the utopian petty 
bourgeois Khalutzism as one of the factors in 
the establishment of the Jewish State. This nec- 
essararily led to an underestimation of the role 
of the really decisive factor—the countries of 
the People’s Democracy led by the Soviet Union. 

“The fallacy of this tendency lies in that it 
creates an illusion that the national problem can 
be solved along lines of pseudo-constructive 
Khalutzism, instead of through the develop- 
ment of the movement of, national liberation 
on the basis of Marxist-Leninist teachings re- 
garding the class struggle. 

“c) In the erroneous concept that the Jew- 
ish communities in the countries of People’s 
Democracy and Socialism are the hinterland of 
the State of Israel. 

“‘d) In the eclectic manner of evaluating the 
forces behind the Jewish resistance against 
Hitlerism, which does not assign the leading role 
of initiator and chief power of the armed revolts 
in the ghettos to the PPR.* 

“e) In inadequately combating the chauvin- 
istic contention that the nationalization of the 
Jewish schools in Poland means their liquidation, 
and in drawing a distinction between the Jewish 
schools in Poland and the general democratic 
Polish school system. 

“f) In insufficiently combating the criminal 
acts of the Zionist parties in their efforts to keep 
the Jewish school system separate; in insufficient 
educational work in schools, children’s homes, 
etc., in the spirit of solidarity with the Peoples’ 
Democratic Fatherland .. . 

“The eclecticism on the cultural front, to 
which attention was directed by the August 
plenary session of the Central Committee of our 
party, also had its place in the Jewish section. 
In the area of Yiddish culture and literary cre- 
ation, of the theater and the plastic arts, and 


* Polish Workers’ Party—a Communist front. 
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of the scientific efforts of the Jewish Histor; 
Institute there reigned an opportunistic polj 
of adaptation to the petty bourgeois nation 
istic ideology. At the same time it should 4 
noted that there was a complete failure to app} 
the only valid method—dialectical materialisn 

“The tendency to idealize the past had ng 
been opposed with sufficient vigor. Attempy 
by the defeatist, enemy circles of the ‘Marshal 
Jewish intelligentzia in the United States yj 
influence our cultural life were not combatg 
with sufficient vigor. The dynamic reality 9 
present-day Poland and the blossoming of Yi¢ 
dish culture in the USSR were not sufficient 
emphasized. Creative artistic works did ax 
seek to evoke sufficient enthusiasm for the soci 
ist future. 

“Serious errors were made in our party pre 
as well as in the propaganda work of our com 
rades in the non-party press. 

“The Folks-shtimme did not combat Zionism 
the reactionary concept of the ‘Exodus fron 
Poland,’ and other features of nationalism wit) 
sufficient vigor. The Jewish working populatia 
was not mobilized in adequate numbers for th 
struggle against capitalist-speculator element, 

-“The achievements of the new Poland, prob 
lems of internationalism, and the education ¢ 
the Jewish population in a spirit of patriotim 
were not sufficiently stressed.” 

The foregoing is only a part of the resolution 
which continues for four more columns of prin 
in the same vein of penitence for ‘nationalist’ 
sins. 





JewisH CoMMUNISTs in the Soviet Union i: 
lowed the Jewish population to remain without 
any specific, all-embracing organization of thei 
own. I had hoped that the Jewish Communist 
in Poland would act otherwise and permit unit 
of Jewish organization in the form of coalitiot 
committees to replace the former communitj 
organization. But it is becoming evident tht 
they already regret having committed this “sit’ 
and will seek to liquidate these committees. 

For the moment they seek to “democratiz! 
the committees by the inclusion of represents 
tives of cooperatives, cultural institutions, ett 
in addition to the spokesmen of the various id 
ological trends in the community. Since th 
various bodies in question are headed almost ¢: 
clusively by Communists, they will flood th 
committee to such an extent as to outnumbt 
all others. 

Concern for the future of the Zionist mot 
ment in Poland is still further aroused by 
following statement in the aforementioned tt 
olution: “Recognizing the correctness of 
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storicdl decisions of the Secretariat of the Central Com- 
olich mittee of PPR of November, 1947, regarding 
tional cooperation which leads to organizational unity 





uld Mf on the basis of the principles of Marxism and 
> appli Leninism with the Left elements of the Bund, 
rialisnf and regarding cooperation with the democratic 
ad nef progressive Zionist elements—especially with the 









Left Zionists—we also proclaim at the same time 
the necessity of opposing the nationalistic pres- 
sure on certain sections of the working popula- 
tions. We must explain to both the Jewish and the 
Polish population that neither the Bundist con- 
cept of national cultural autonomy nor Zionism, 
nor the establishment of the State of Israel will 
solve the Jewish problem wherever it may be.” 
“Explain” is a very gentle word. Let us hope 
that the Jewish Communists of Poland will stick 
to the simple meaning of this verb. But if the 
term “explain” should be interpreted not only 
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From a lecture delivered by the late Khayim 
Nakhman Bialik at a seminar of field-workers 
of the Hekhalutz organization, at Nahalal. 
Translated by A. M. KiEIn. 


olutia} Tam given to understand that the body of stu- 
»f prin} “ dents here before me are dedicated to a com- 
onalis'} mon undertaking: self-preparation. About to 


leave this country as its unofficial emissaries to 
the Galuth, they are preparing themselves so that 
they may the better bring the matter of Eretz 
Israel to the attention of a far-flung Jewry. They 
will, no doubt, be concerned with many prob- 
lems; touching these problems I wish to confine 
myself only to remarks on subjects which are 
particularly close to me. I must interject here 
that I do not contemplate a scholarly disserta- 
nt thi} tion; it is rather a causerie which I intend. For 
is “sin'| certainly I do not pretend to erudition; I doubt 
ses, | whether I possess sufficient scholarship to make a 
sratiz’| theme for allocution. But those things which I 
resent} most dearly cherish, and to which I have given 
ns, ets} My constant meditation, I would like in this talk 
us ide} to share with you. 

ace tt! When first we raised our eyes towards Eretz 
10st } Israel, in our vision we beheld a land, marked, at 
od tht} least in future time, by a large and culturally- 
numbt} creative settlement. We dreamed of a spiritual 
centre; from this land, learning would go forth 
to be for an influence upon the Diaspora. Never 
did we imagine that the vast majority of our 
world-scattered people would all find a place 
Within its frontiers; we recognized a physical im- 
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in the Marxist-Leninist but also in the Stalinist 
manner, then it will spell the end of Zionist act- 
ivity in Poland. 

We have underscored the word “Polish” in 
the resolution. The Jewish Communists evident- 
ly intend to “explain” their views of “reaction- 
ary Zionism” to the Polish government. Left 
to itself, the Polish government might be willing 
to see those Jews leave for Israel who are deter- 
mined to do so. But it is very probable, indeed 
it may be taken for granted, that the Polish 
government has already given its consent to 
the “Marxist-Leninist” resolution and will not 
appose its consequences, immediate and remote. 

The surviving remnant of Polish Jews is 
thus faced with the danger of Communist he- 
gemony and complete regimentation, and the 
likelihood that emigration will become increas- 
ingly difficult. 


The Culture of Israel 


by Khayim Nakhman Bialik 


possibility. Even the most optimistic never con- 
ceived of a complete and total in-gathering of 
all of dispersed Jewry within the limited confines 
of this country. It was of a settlement, perhaps 
not characterized by great numbers, but certain- 
ly characterized by a potent and multi-faceted 
culture, that we dreamed. It was to be a culture 
complete and integral, not shreds and tatters; 
wholly Jewish and original, not artificial or bor- 
rowed. And this culture, it was hoped, would 
shed its benign influence upon all the communi- 
ties of Israel, who would then rejoice with the 
joy of self-recognition, and who would know 
that indeed there was upon the face of the earth 
a blessed corner where Jewish culture was secure 
and was whole. 

There is an ancient homily—you will pardon 
me my weakness for attaching a new thought to 
an old proverb—which declares that ‘God’s 
name is not whole and His throne not intact, as 
long as the children of Amalek survive.” It is a 
proverb based upon an interpretation of Holy 
Scripture. For it is written: Because the Lord 
hath sworn that the Lord will have war with 
Amalek from generation to generation. (Exodus 
17, 16.) It will be noted forthwith that in the 
original Hebrew the name of God is rendered as 
Yah, and not, as is usual, Yehova—it is half the 
name—and the word for throne is Rais, and not, 
as it should be, kiseh—again, half the word— 
whence it is to be deduced that as long as Ama- 
lek’s seed persists, halved is the Heavenly Name, 
and fractioned the Heavenly Throne. 
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Truly as long as Israel remains in Exile, its cul- 
ture—its throne and honour—is not whole, and 
its Divinity—may I be allowed the expression! 
is not whole. Only here, here in Palestine, is there 
room for integration, opportunity for a com- 
plete cultural harmony. -I would like to dwell on 
this point: why an integral national culture is 
possible only here, and not elsewhere. 

With us, in Palestine, the concept “Jewish cul- 
ture” has a significance and a content entirely 
different from that which the same term possesses 
elsewhere. When, in the Galuth, one speaks of 
Jewish culture one has in mind something quite 
fractional and limited—for all that is not speci- 
fically Jewish, everything universal, is by dias- 
pora-definition automatically excluded. 

You are no doubt familiar with that dubious- 
ly cherished doublet-—Judaism and Humanism— 
as if there could exist aught which was Jewish, 
and not human; or human, and not Jewish! 
However, the phrase is in current use. When a 
Jew laughs, his laughter is forthwith divided in- 
to two parts—half of it is deemed Jewish, the 
other half human. When he weeps, when he re- 
flects, when he loves—always his act is subjected 
to this analytic fission. Indeed, it is an antithesis 
which is as deeply rooted in our literature, as in 
our life. Many a book has been published, boast- 
ing as its title this set of presumable contraries. 
For my part, I do not believe that there exists 
such a contrast as Judaism and Humanism. All 
that is Jewish, whether good, bad, or indifferent, 
is ipso facto, human; all that is human, is, by the 
same token, Jewish. The antithesis is pure in- 
vention. It is, however, significant that this 
monstrosity,—a pure fiction—should have been 
invented. It indicates that somewhere there is 
something which has corrupted our sense of the 


real. 


As a matter of fact, the concept of culture is, 
among other peoples, essentially a simple one. For 
them, culture is an inclusive term; it embraces 
all forms of life, the most exalted as well as the 
most humble. The cobbling of shoes—that is 
culture. The sewing of trousers—culture. Ag- 
riculture—obviously. All human activity is cul- 
ture of one kind or another; it is only for purely 
formal reasons that the matter is categorized, and 
we speak of material culture, and of culture spir- 
itual. But that, too, is an artificial classification; 
all culture obviously implies a partnership of 
matter and spirit. They are intimately inter- 
twined, they cannot exist one without the other. 

What, then, is the meaning of culture? As you 
are no doubt aware, there is what is known as the 
“culture” of cattle. Cattle are bred, fed, culti- 
vated; towards their development or their do- 
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mestication, cultural techniques are applied. Thy 
animal itself, of course, remains cultureless, fy 
culture begins only at that point when towar 
the act which engages him, Man contributes som 
knowledge acquired, or some intent; to the ray 
material of Nature, he adds, even if only to th 
slightest degree, something of his own person. 
ality. When, to protect himself from attack,; 
man lays hold of a fallen branch, designing 
use it as weapon, at that moment a dry stick hy 
been endowed with intent, to a piece of wood; 
soul’s fear and purpose have been added—th 
fallen branch of the tree now possesses a culturd 
significance. The same process leads also towark 
the manufacture of the more complicated m:. 
chines to which man has yoked his devisings, for 
these are but ramifications and extensions of tha 
aforementioned stick which is weapon, tool, and 
cultural instrument. 


Again, when Man fashions himself clothe, 
because naked he is ashamed, or because cold he 
must wear warmth—that is culture, for it is 
intention, reflection, purpose added to the phys. 
ical act. It is true that a distinction is often 
made between a material culture which is tang- 
ible, and a spiritual culture which is not, but 
again this is merely a distinction made for the 
sake of an easy convenience. Both—poetry and 
machines, sculpture and tools, literature and 
architecture— both are culture, for both are but 
varied manifestations of the single agency—the 
working of the human spirit. 


Applying definition to object, all Diaspor 
life, it must be stated, and certainly the socid 
conditions which do characterize it, are clearly 
the creation not of Jews, but of others, and were 
posited and determined long before Jews arrived 
to be subjected to them. To the shaping of thes 
conditions, the Jewish contribution, if it may be 
called that, was only a passive one. Certainly 
no Jewish purpose or intent is manifest in the 
social fabric of which we speak. Within that 
fabric we took our place only when the work 
was already half-completed; at best, we served 
in the capacity of apprentices, the journeymen 
of superior masters. Not ours the initiative, not 
the responsibility. Such a state of affairs, of 
course, made our participation in the given cult- 
ure somewhat “parasitical.” Let me not b 
misunderstood as saying that the Jew in the 
Diaspora was a mere hanger-on, a loafer with 
out abilities or talent, one who reaped whil 
others sowed. Not that is the sense of the “pat- 
asitism” of which I speak. The fact is that during 
the centuries of the Dispersion there were Jew 
uncounted who on numerous occasions display- 
ed extraordinary talents, an astounding creativt 
capacity. But they were always mere adjuncts 
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5 the accessories executing a purpose determined 


by others. At the moment when the purpose 
was initiated, at the first travail, we were 
not there. It is from this point of view that I 
would make so bold as to say that Jews who 
graduate from alien academies, who acquire 
their knowledge through alien instrumentalities, 
in alien tongues, from strange teachers and in 
books not their own, are much less cultured 
than those who, though less erudite, are instruc- 
ted through their own labor, in their own media, 
and upon their own paths. It is the first growth, 
the first labor-pains, if I may so express myself, 
the anguish of first creation which is of the es- 
sence. Thereafter continuity is simply a matter 
of tradition, in the present case, a tradition 
that another has established. It is in this sense 
that I state that we came upon the Western 
scene to find its culture already a fait accompii. 


Our life in the Diaspora, then, is marked by 
the fact that we arrived as squatters on a cult- 
ure which another had laid out. At best we were 
permitted to collaborate with the true authors 
of this culture—often with abilities which ex- 
celled theirs—but of initial responsibility we 
had none. The responsibility to stand on guard 
on behalf of the national heritage—that certain- 
ly was not ours. As illustration of my meaning, 
let us take the case of the Russian emigrés in 
Paris—the true Slavs and the Russian Jews. Let 
us apply to them the famous test which wise 
Solomon applied to distinguish the true mother 
from the false. Note, then, the contrast between 
the mourning with which the Slavs—the true 
exilse—mourn their fate and that of Russian 
Jews, in the same position of political emigrés. 
He who listens to their respective lamentations 
will have no difficulty in telling the true children 
of “Mother Russia” from her adopted ones. 
Lord and master is only he who with regard to 
his estate has assumed initial risks, has made his 
own the struggle and failures that are part of the 
lot of responsible ownership. For us in the lands 
of the Diaspora, there never was such an estate. 
Our prerogative of possession extended only to 
those things over which we felt ourselves to be 
undisputed masters, that is to say, only over the 
totality of things Jewish: over Hebrew, and 
later, when for our needs we shaped another 
tongue still different from that of our neighbors 
—over Yiddish. Under our jurisdiction stood 
these things only; within these boundaries our 
culture was cabinn’d and confined. And all 
else, we thought, belonged to “humanity.” 
When a man broke bread and thereat uttered 
the prescribed benediction, his act was deemed 
Jewish; if he omitted to say the blessing—his 
eating was only “human.” If on the Sabbath 
he regaled himself with kugel—Jewish was his 
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food; if, however, it was anything at all which 
he ate, why, then his repast was only “human.” 
So in all his thinking and doing the antithesis 
repeated itself: if the act which a Jew performed 
had in it nothing which was religious or ritual, 
it ceased to be Jewish and was suddenly met- 
amorphosed into something dubbed “human.” 


Other categories of Jewish culture also ensued, 
particularly in the form of Judaica in other 
tongues. Dedicated to a consideration of Jewish 
questions, of Jewish history, of the history of 
Jewish literature, indubitably and as a matter 
of course this mass of learning was Jewish. When, 
however, a Jewish physician happened to write 
a distinguished book on medicine, forthwith 
the opus left the nationality of its origin, and 
was “of the world.” The scientific discoveries 
of Einstein, to cite a contemporary example, are 
considered as being either German or French, 
but never, never Jewish. Shrewdly has Einstein 
prophesied the fate of his labors: “If my theories 
will be substantiated,” he said, ‘both the Ger- 
mans and the French will quarrel over me; both 
will claim me for their own; if however, my 
theories will be exploded—why both will join 
in proclaiming me—a Jew.” To the members 
of no other race or nation is this dilemma known. 
No one would dare maintain that the German 
philosopher, doctor, or scientist, who had made 
some general contribution to his science had 
thereby ceased to be German. No, such a one is 
considered as being simultaneously both a Ger- 
man and a man. A Jewish scholar who desires 
to be entered into the roll of Jewish culture, 
on the other hand, must pay an admission-fee: 
he must indite special treatises: Medicine and 
Judaism, Judaism and Physics. If he is an out- 
standing couturier, then he must lucubrate 
about “Trousers and the Jew,” or about “‘Juda- 
ism and Caftanism.” Failing such symbiotic 
theses, his work is held universal, human, Ger- 
man or French, but assuredly not Jewish. 

In Palestine this unhappy schism comes to an 
end. Here the concept of culture is endowed 
with its fullest significance—here everything 
that is created by Jews is created through their 
own labors, within the scope of their own liter- 
ature, with the power of their own science. 
People in the mass, as a rule, do not think in 
abstractions, they see all about them things con- 
crete and palpable. Now, since here in Palestine, 
in contrast to the Diaspora, they are witnesses 
of how everything required for Jewish need is 
fashioned by Jews, naturally they come to the 
conclusion that also their social periphery is a 
part of Judaism, that also upon their daily life 
there rests the Shekhinah. And such is the con- 
cept of culture which more and more is begin- 
ning to prevail in the land of Israel. 
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The Declaration 


by A. Leon Kubowitzki 


N DECEMBER 10TH, 1949, the General 

Assembly of the United Nations adopted a 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, the 
first one in the history of mankind’s long battle 
for liberty and equality. An International Bill 
of Rights had been planned as an integral part of 
the Charter of the United Nations when the 
Conference on International Organization as- 
sembled in San Francisco in 1945. However, the 
attempts to draft the Bill met with such difficul- 
ties that it was dropped temporarily rather than 
delay the signing of the Charter. Still, the Char- 
ter did affirm in its first Article, as one of the 
very purposes of the United Nations, the 
achievement of international co-operation in 
promoting and encouraging respect for human 
rights and fundamental freedoms for all without 
distinction as to race, sex, language, or religion. 
In Article 62, it charged the Economic and So- 
cial Council of the United Nations with the re- 
sponsibility for making recommendations for 
that purpose, and, in Article 68, with setting up 
a commission for the promotion of human rights. 


After more than two and a half years of bitter 
controversies within various drafting committees, 
the Universal Declaration was adopted by the 
General Assembly by 48 affirmative votes to none 
opposed, with the Soviet bloc, Saudi Arabia and 
the Union of South Africa abstaining. Thus, the 
first part of an ambitious three-point program 
was achieved. To make it a legal reality on the 
domestic and international scenes, the Declara- 
tion will now have to be supplemented by a 
Covenant in which the principles of the Decla- 
ration will be reworded into detailed obligations, 
binding the signatories. Finally, a Protocol of 
Implementation will crown the agreement, 
which will then be known in its entirety as the 
International Bill of Rights. 


THE Declaration of Human Rights as such 
has no coercive character. As stated in its Pre- 
amble, it is proclaimed ‘tas a common standard 


A. Leon Kusowrrzki served during the war as 
head of the World Jewish Congress’ depart- 
ment for the rescue, relief, and rehabilitation 
of Jews in Europe and in refugee centers; 
subsequently as Executive Secretary of the 
WJC. He has recently settled in Israel. 
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of Human Rights 


of achievement for all people and all nations, p 
the end that every individual and every orga 
of society keeping this Declaration constantly jy 
mind shall strive . . . to secure (the) univers 
and effective recognition and observance” 4 
these rights and freedoms. However, the scep. 
tics are wrong who intimate that, because it in. 
volves no legal commitments, the document is; 
mere collection of empty words. Herbert 
Evatt, the Assembly’s president, observed cor. 
rectly that the Declaration has the authority of 
the collective body of opinion of the United 
Nations as a whole. There is no doubt that » 
endowed it will exert, nay it has already begun to 
exert a tremendous effect on legislation ané 
judicial decisions. Americans have recalled in 
this respect that the United States Declaration 
of Independence deeply shaped and _ reshaped 
American thinking and lawmaking, although 
that declaration, too, entailed no formal oblig:- 
tions. 

How important it is that there be principla 
of behavior which are agreed to by the civilized 
nations was shown by the recent trials of major 
war criminals. A broad consensus on what 5 
right and wrong becomes a source of intern 
tional law and influences practical decisions. Last 
but not least, on the domestic scene the Declara- 
tion gives a potent moral weapon to all who bat- 
tle to bring their own national codes into har- 
mony with the rights and freedom affirmed by 
the Declaration. 


A last hour attempt was made to limit the In- 
ternational Bill of Rights to the mere Declars 
tion. A New Zealand resolution which wantel 
the General Assembly to state clearly that the 
Human Rights Commission would still have to 
draw up a Covenant of Human Rights, to b 
signed by member Governments, as well as Meas- 
ures of Implementation, met with determined 
opposition in the Assembly’s Social Committee. 
However, the resolution, with one of its para 
graphs deleted, was finally, passed after thre 
o’clock in the morning. Besides, while the right 
of petition was not included among the freedoms 
enunciated by the Declaration, the General As 
sembly adopted a resolution requesting the Com- 
mission of Human Rights to give due considers 
tion to the problem in its further studies, sinc 
“the right of petition is an essential human right 
as is recognized in the constitutions of a great 
number of countries.” 
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OF coursE, the abstention of the Soviet bloc 
in the final vote is highly regrettable and detracts 
from the universality of the document. The 
Declaration, the Soviet spokesman asserted, was 
unsatisfactory and required considerable amend- 
ment. In truth, it appeared from the early pro- 
ceedings of the Drafting Committee that the 
promulgation of a Declaration would have to 
be postponed for many years to come if it aimed 
to reconcile certain Soviet and Western views. 
To cite one instance: the very notion of inalien- 
able individual rights is denied by the Soviet 
leaders of our day. 

A number of amendments proposed by the 
Soviet bloc were both more liberal and more re- 
strictive than the concepts laid down in the Dec- 
laration. On the one hand, the U.S.S.R. and her 
allies sought to insure the enjoyment of various 
rights by including specific provisions regarding 
the responsibility of the State in their implemen- 
tation. The West objected that such assurances 
should be reserved for the Covenant of Human 
Rights and the Measures of Implementation, 
since the Declaration was a mere statement of 
belief. However, it is common knowledge that 
if and when the Covenant is drafted, many 
Western nations will strenuously object against 
any obligation on the part of the State to guar- 
antee the enjoyment of certain rights, in partic- 
ular those pertaining to standards of living and 
economic security. On the other hand, certain 
Soviet amendments tended to stress the suprem- 
acy of the State or the society. Andrei Y. Vish- 
insky said the document seemed to support the 
view that the conception of sovereignty of the 
State was outdated and lost sight of the fact 
that human rights were without meaning unless 
integrated within the framework of government. 
The Soviet bloc also wished to write in limita- 
tions restricting the benefits of rights and free- 
doms to those working in the cause of democracy 
and progress. 

In its essence, the Declaration upholds and 
protects the rights of the individual against the 
power of the State. In this respect, it is certain- 


ly dominated by the traditional attitudes of: 


Western Europe and the United States. How- 
ever, it strikes a new note when it enumerates 
economic rights, when it proclaims man’s right 
to work, to protection against unemployment, 
and to social security. These new rights and free- 
doms are the results of a century of militant so- 
cialism and of the impact of the very existence 
of the U.S.S.R. on the thinking and evolution of 
the world. 


IN BRIEF, the 29 Articles declare: 
1, All human beings are born free and equal 
in dignity and rights. 
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2. Everyone is entitled to all the freedoms and 
rights without discrimination as to race, col- 
or, sex, language, religion, origin, political 
opinion. 

3. Everyone has the right to life, liberty, and 
security of person. No one shall be held in 
slavery or servitude; no one shall be sub- 
jected to arbitrary arrest, detention or exile, 
to torture or degrading treatment. 


- 4, Everyone is entitled to fair trial and is pre- 


sumed innocent until proved guilty. 

There will be no arbitrary interference with 

a man’s property, home, or correspondence. 

6. Everyone has the right to freedom of move- 
ment, to leave any country, and to seek and 
enjoy in other countries asylum from perse- 
cution. 

7. Everyone has the right to a nationality. 

8. Everyone has the right to freedom of 
thought, conscience, religion, opinion and 
expression, peaceful assembly and associa- 
tion. 

9. Everyone has the right to take part in the 
government of his country. 

10. Everyone has the right to own property. 

11. Everyone has the right to social security, to 

work with free choice of employment, to 

protection against unemployment, to just 
remuneration. 

Everyone has the right to an adequate stan- 

dard of living. 

13. Everyone has the right to education, which 
shall be free in the elementary and funda- 
mental stages. 

14. Everyone has the right to rest and leisure. 


Vw 


12. 


As rr stands now, the Declaration has been 
dictated not only by the current ideas and no- 
tions on human relations, it also embodies the 
bitter experiences of our generation through 
years of unparalleled inhumanity in some of the 
oldest regions of civilization. It is only fair to 
say that the authors of the Declaration were not 
unmindful of the tragedy of the Jewish people, 
the greatest and most grievous sufferers of the 
recent barbarity. In a number of submissions, 
the World Jewish Congress urged the United 
Nations to expand itself into an effective pro- 
tector of human rights and to build a machinery 
for their defence. 

For the Jews of the Diaspora, the Declaration 
of Human Rights has a very practical import- 
ance. Strange as it may appear, those who were 
engaged in the heartbreaking task of rescuing 
Jews from the slaughter during the war know 
that, although Germany had mobilized her full 
strength against the Jewish people and had con- 
trived special factories and engines to speed up 
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the pace of murder, still she was deterred to some 
extent by international agreements, so that if 
there had been additional scraps of paper in Jew- 
ish hands, they might have been valuable instru- 
ments of salvation. Germany affected a pains- 
taking respect for the letter of the law; she abid- 
ed during the war by the letter of the Geneva 
Convention on Prisoners of War, as she applied 
before the war—so long as it remained in force 
her pact with Poland and exempted the Upper 
Silesian Jews from the racial laws. That is why 
the World Jewish Congress, at its Emergency 
Conference in Atlantic City in November 1944, 
placed the promulgation of an International Bill 
of Rights as one of the essential post-war de- 
mands of the Jewish people, and as a fundamen- 
tal part of the new international democratic or- 
der to be established by the United Nations. That 
is also why, as a consultative member of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the United Nations, 
it took considerable part in the work of the 
Committees which drafted the Declaration. 


Because the documented consensus of the civ- 
ilized world on certain standards of human be- 
havior is in itself an instrument of defence, the 
value of the Declaration for the Jews of the Di- 
aspora is not necessarily tied up with the sur- 
vival of the United Nations as an organization. 
To be sure, the Economic and Social Council, the 
General Assembly and other organs of the United 
Nations offer an admirable tribune for the pre- 
sentation of the Jewish cause. But should this in- 
ternational organization disappear, the Declara- 
tion would still bear witness to the ideas which 

- the agreement of nations has woven into it. 

“A clearly stated catalogue of human rights 
and fundamental freedoms,” it was said in a 
memorandum of Jewish organizations submitted 
on April 25th, 1945, to the San Francisco Con- 
ference, is the beginning of their international 
observance. To tell the truth, an early agree- 
ment of the United Nations, even on a catalogue 
of rights and freedoms, was not generally ex- 
pected. The World Jewish Congress expressed 
its apprehensions in its first submission to the 
drafting committee of the Commission on Hu- 
man rights on June 16th, 1947. The adoption 
of a Bill of Rights by fifty-five nations of vary- 
ing traditions and at different levels of develop- 
ment, it stated, will require considerable time, 
while there are immediate specific needs which 
could be met long before a general consensus is 
reached on all the concepts. There exists a right 
to which the Charter of the United Nations it- 
self contains ample reference, i.e., the equality 
of all. What is needed now is that postive action 
be taken without unnecessary delay on the im- 
plementation of this equality. The General As- 
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sembly, the document continued, should, as , 
first step towards the Bill of Rights, affirm in 
resolution the obligation of all members to as. 
sure equality before the law for all inhabitants, 
without distinction as to race, sex, language, or 
religion. The resolution should request the mem. 
ber states to enact appropriate legislation with q 
view to implementing this equality and to take 
action designed to ensure it through specially 
designated state organs. It should provide for 
the rights of aggrieved persons or groups to pe- 
tition the Human Rights Commission and re- 
quest the member states to assume the obligation 
of communicating to the Commission their ob- 
servations on the petitions. 


As THE Human Rights Commission, however, 
embarked upon a discussion of the whole range 
of notions and problems, it was felt that the 
World Jewish Congress should concentrate on a 
few matters of particular concern to the Jewish 
people. Its main efforts were directed towards a 
revision of the concept of legality. Jewish lead- 
ers could not lose sight of the fact that Germany 
had carried out a large part of her program of 
extermination within the framework of so-called 
legality. Even foreign courts had permitted 
themselves to be intimidated by the external ap- 
parel of a faked judicial process and had granted 
it their obedience without even attempting to 
appraise whether it was consistent with the doc- 
trines of private and of international morality. 
It was of decisive importance to have the United 
Nations state authoritively that no human law is 
valid if contrary to the dictates of humanity. 
This is proclaimed by Paragraph 3 of Article 29 
and by Article 30 of the Declaration. The first 
of these clauses states that “these rights and free- 
doms may in no case be exercised contrary to the 
purposes and principles of the United Nations,” 
while the second declares that “nothing in this 
Declaration may be interpreted as implying, for 
any State, group or person any right to engage 
in any activity or to perform any act aimed at 
the destruction of any of the rights and free- 
doms set forth herein.” The implication of these 
articles is momentous. They deprive arbitrary 
laws of their legal aureole; they vest both the 
domestic and the foreign judge with the right, 
and even the duty, to verify whether, for in- 
stance, a law dictated by the hatred of, and dis- 
crimination against, a human group produces 
the effects of a true law to be enforced by the 
Courts. 


Similar limitations are placed on the authority 
of national laws by Paragraph 2 of Article 11, 
which reads: “No one shall be held guilty of any 
penal offense on account of any act or omission 
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which did not constitute a penal offense under 
national or international law at the time when it 
was committed.” This rule is nothing less than a 
ratification of the Charter of the International 
Military Tribunal and the Decrees of the Allied 
Control Council in Germany. It states that a 
crime does not cease from being a crime because 
it was carried out in accordance with certain 
national standards of legality. It remains a crime 
if it has been regarded as such by the customs of 
civilized nations which constitute the interna- 
tional law and can deprive no validity from no- 
tions which are contrary to the principles of in- 
ternational morality. 

Another Article disrobes reactionary and 
predatory politicians of the lofty mantle of po- 
litical motives. Paragraph 2 of Article 14 de- 
nies the right of asylum in the case of prosecu- 
tions genuinely arising “from acts contrary to 
the purposes and principles of the United Na- 
tions.” 

Still another notable provision, from the Jew- 
ish viewpoint, is Article 7, which does not limit 
itself to proclaiming the equality of all before 
the law and their right to equal protection of the 
law without any discrimination. It adds that all 
are entitled to equal protection not only against 
any discrimination in violation of the Declara- 
tion, but also “against amy incitement to such 
discrimination.” In this matter, Western timid- 
ity apparently yielded, after all, to the lessons of 
the recent decades of persecution. Many well in- 
tentioned lovers of freedom were afraid lest any 
attempt to muzzle the disseminators of group 
hatred might result in curtailment and suppres- 
sion of the freedom of expression itself, as if men 
had been permitted to say and write whatever 
they pleased, without fear of legal penalties, and 
as if groups were less in need of protection of 
their character and reputation than individuals. 
The Jews did not have to be convinced that there 
are freedoms which the enemies of liberty are 
only too anxious to misuse with a view to ban- 
ishing liberty from the earth. At the Prepara- 
tory World Jewish Conference in 1932, Leo 
Motzkin took issue with the delegates from Ger- 
many, who minimized the effects of National 
Socialist propaganda. He said that German Jews 
had grown used to their elimination from -eco- 
nomic and intellectual life, “but no one wants 
to believe that physical violence against German 
Jews is possible. Unfortunately, I cannot con- 
ceive how a reckless campaign of incitement to 
murder conducted for many years without the 
slightest moral restraint can remain without con- 
sequences.” He did not live to see the tragic 
realization of his apprehensions and prophecies. 
Article 7 of the Declaration should now give a 
weapon to those who do not despair of humanity 
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and think that there are more men misguided 
than mischievous. 

A number of Articles are destined to remain a 
dead letter for many years to come, as they are 
utterly contradictory to the practice of almost 
every government. For instance, Article 14, 
which grants everyone “the right to seek and to 
enjoy in other countries asylum from persecu- 
tion,” is a clause which is not only of almost un- 
precedented boldness in an international docu- 
ment, but is unfortunately not at all consonant 
with the inveterate prejudices and sacred ego- 
isms of even highly civilized states. However, 
one should not scorn such statements as practic- 
ally worthless, nor underestimate the use to which 
men of good will and courage can put them in 
their endeavors to find a refuge for fugitives 
from oppression. 

A last Article, to the wording of which the 
World Jewish Congress contributed by its pa- 
pers and representations, is Article 26 dedicated 
to education. It gives education the purpose of 
promoting “understanding, tolerance, and 
friendship among all nations and racial or religi- 
ous groups.” The terms “racial and religious 
groups” were not accepted without previous 
skirmishes, so anxious were the member states to 
avoid any language from which obligations 
could later be deduced. 


THERE is another aspect, by far more signifi- 
cant for Jews than the Declaration’s practical 
value. The document voted by the United Na- 
tions on December 9th, 1948, proclaims the de- 
feat of the ideology in which Nazism, in its re- 
volt against the Hebrew legacy to mankind, em- 
bodied its New Order, intended to last a thou- 
sand years. It enacts the acceptance by the peo- 
ples of the world of the basic concepts laid down 
by the Ten Commandments and the Prophets. 
That the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, which is, one might say, the most recent 
elaboration of the Decalogue, was approved on 
the first year of the rebirth of the nation of Is- 
rael, should strike every student of the history 
of mankind as an extraordinary concourse of 
events. 

One last remark: Among those who distin- 
guished themselves in the drafting and carrying 
through of the document, one should pay tribute 
first to Eleanor Roosevelt, the widow of the late 
President, first Chairman of the Human Rights 
Commission, next to Dr. Charles Malik of Leb- 
anon, the Chairman of the Economic and Social 
Council. When peace returns to the Middle East, 
this action by an Arab statesman may prove to 
be auspicious for the peaceful and brotherly re- 
lations of the peoples living in this part of the 

world. 
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Georges Mandel, Isolé 


by Hugo Bieber 


URING THE PERIOD between the two 
World Wars, readers of French newspapers 
and weeklies were frequently amused or puzzled 
by caricatures of Georges Mandel, always pic- 
tured as a haggard man, in a black suit with an 
old-fashioned high stiff collar, and an. enormous 
nose, such as caricaturists use to symbolize the 
“typical Jew.” They showed him smiling satan- 
ically, as he rummaged about the drawers of a 
desk which obviously was not his own, or peep- 
ing through keyholes, or listening behind a hotel- 
room door, spying out delicate situations, discov- 
ering fraud, conspiracy, treason, immersed in 
avid research concerning human weaknesses and 
vices. Some of these caricatures were malicious, 
but in most of them, the barb of the joke was 
directed at the victims of Mandel’s activities, 
rather than at the man himself, whose cleverness 
was universally recognized, if not admired. 


Georges Mandel, the man with the long Jewish 
nose, began his political career as aide to Georges 
Clemenceau, the “Tiger.” He was subsequently 
elected deputy in 1919, became Postmaster-Gen- 
eral in 1934, Minister of Colonies in 1938, and 
Minister of the Interior in 1940, when the col- 
lapse of France was already inevitable. He was 
finally assassinated in 1944 by the Vichy govern- 
ment with the consent of the Nazis. 


Mandel was not only a favorite target for cari- 
- caturists. He gave also rise to innumerable leg- 
ends, to facetious and hateful stories, which cre- 
ated around him an atmosphere of eeriness un- 
paralleled in modern political life. He was said 
to know every minister’s mistress, and every 
deputy’s creditor, every official who speculated 
on the stock exchange, and every businessman 
who became too intimate with his customers or 
purveyors in foreign countries. His most em- 
bittered foe could not deny that his information 
generally turned out to be correct. But nobody, 
not even his master, Clemenceau, ever knew how 
Mandel learned the facts. His private intelligence 
service remained a mystery. Its startling results 
sometimes alarmed even the small number of 
Mandel’s devoted friends. Many of his enemies, 
however, and most unprejudiced observers could 
not but admit that Mandel was equally well-in- 
formed about matters that concerned the general 
welfare of France. He was an untiring reader, 
a careful collector of facts, a serious student of 
history. His knowledge, particularly of the par- 
liamentary history of France, was unequalled. 


Caricatures never offended Mandel. He rare- 


ly contradicted rumors concerning himself, even 
when they were unpleasant. He did not care for 
popularity, and did nothing to conciliate ene. 
mies. Extremely polite in private conversation, 
tolerant in theoretical discussion, Mandel alway; 
was aggressive, provocative, blunt, and intrangi. 
geant in political debate, both in the Chambe 
of Deputies and at election rallies. His cold sar. 
casm was a deadly weapon, but, for all his wit, 
he was without charm. Solemn in his demeanor, 
Mandel detested familiarity with the public or 
with his fellow-deputies. While the member 
of the Chamber of Deputies used to call one an- 
other “thou,” no matter to which party they 
belonged, Mandel never thou-ed any of his col- 
leagues. He declined affiliation with any party, 
The Journal Officiel, the French Congressional 
Record, always referred to Mandel as “‘isolé.” He 
was, indeed, an isolated fighter, even when his in- 
fluence was greatest, when he created the “Bloc 
National” and more than two hundred deputies 
voted as he advised them. And he spoke with 
undiminished assurance, when he knew that the 
Chamber almost unanimously disapproved of his 
opinions. Isolated among Frenchmen, Mandel 
was an ardent French patriot. Similarly, he was 
proud of being a Jew, and constantly combated 
the enemies of Judaism, but he remained detach- 
ed from the communal life of the French Jews. 


MANDEL’s original name was Louis-Georges 
Rothschild. He was born on June 5, 1885 at 
Chatou, near Paris, in the country-house of his 
parents, who resided in the capital of France. His 
father, Edmond Rothschild, was not related to 
the famous dynasty of bankers. A volunteer in 
the war of 1870-71, after the collapse of Napo- 
leon III’s Empire, Edmond Rothschild was 
wounded in the battle of Buzenval. Thereafter 
he established a clothing business in Paris, and, 
from modest beginnings, became a well-to-do 
merchant. His family was descended from hard- 
working Alsatian Jews, whose strict faith, ac- 
cording to the French nationalist Maurice Barrés, 
must be considered ‘ta part of the landscape of 
Alsace.” Young Louis-Georges was educated as 
a French patriot and instructed in Jewish re- 
ligion until the age of Bar Mitzvah. In his later 
’teens he used to profess opposition to all “‘posi- 
tive religion,” but he never abandoned Judaism 
formally, and he cherished the memories of the 
religious life of his childhood, particularly the 
feasts which were celebrated in his father’s home. 
He always highly esteemed Jewish energy and 
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tenacity, and used to illustrate these qualities by 
saying: 

“If a Gentile has acquired a lot of land which proves 
to be sterile, he will sic down moaning and cursing his 
misfortune. A Jew will rake up every clod of earth 
with his nails, find a needle—and make money with his 
needle.” : 

Of course, Louis-Georges no: 2m enough 
that the Jews were not faultless. ss jae said, he 
was “shocked but not discouraged” when he be- 
came aware of certain moral defects which he 
regarded as common to the Jews of his country. 
There was, however, a particular quality which 
Mandel carefully cultivated during his early 
years, although he knew very well that it was 
decried as a “specifically Jewish vice.” French 
language has a word for it, namely ¢oupet, which 
proves that the quality in question is common 
among non-Jewish Frenchmen, too. Jews call 
it kbutzpah. Both the French and the Jewish 
word have a humorous flavor. They express 
blame as well as appreciation of a certain bold- 
ness. For a long time, Mandel was considered 
in French political circles as the embodiment of 
toupet or khutzpah, and he took every oppor- 
tunity to vindicate this reputation. In 1919, 
Mandel, speaking at an electoral meeting, was 
interrupted by a heckler who shouted: “You 
circumcized Jew!” After staring for a moment 
at the unknown man, Mandel retorted: ‘Did 
your wife tell you? Then I regret her indiscre- 
tion.” The joke enchanted the audience, and was 
spread throughout France. But Mandel’s khutz- 
pah was only the facetious manifestation of a 
moral and physical courage which he demonstrat- 
ed repeatedly in parliament and on the street, and 


finally as a martyr at the hands of Hitler and 
his satellites. 


ManpeEt began his political career as a journal- 
ist, fighting in the Dreyfus Case against injustice 
and anti-Semitic clericalism. When his life came 
to its end he had displayed his capacity as a states- 
man, and had become one of the staunchest ad- 
versaries of Hitler. 

It was Joseph Reinach, a champion of French 
republicanism and a leader of the Jews in France, 
who in 1903 récommended eighteen-year-old 
Louis-Georges Rothschild to George Clemenceau, 
at that time the editor of the newspaper L’Au- 
rore, which was devoted to the cause of reha- 
bilitating Dreyfus. Before publishing his first 
article, the young journalist assumed the family 
name of his mother, Hermine Mandel. The name 
Mandel sounds no less Jewish than that of Roth- 
schild. It is a variant of the common name, Men- 
del, derived from Menakhem. This change of 
name did not prevent Mandel’s adversaries, es- 
pecially the Socialists, from connecting him with 
the wealthy family of bankers, although they 
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could never prove that Mandel served financial 
interests. Alexander Varenne, a Socialist, was 
tireless in spreading the unfounded story that 
Mandel’s real first name was Jeroboam, and many 
historians and editors of encyclopedias believed 
it. All more or less disguised allusions to his Jew- 
ishness left Mandel unmoved. In his great speech 
in the Chamber of Deputies of October 19, 1920, 
Mandel, as he had previously told his friends, un- 
dertook to “test the extent of his unpopularity,” 
declaring: 
“I belong to a race which has been, for centuries, the 
victim of persecution. Sometimes the victims have been 


degraded forcibly but always the persecutors dishonored 
themselves of their own will.” 


Until the outbreak of the First World War, 
Mandel was unknown to the public. When 
Clemenceau was Minister of the Interior and 
President of the Council of Ministers (1906- 
1909), Mandel was the head of his office (chef de 
cabinet). But not until he served the “Tiger” 
in the same capacity during and after the war, 
from 1917 to 1919, did Mandel become the most 
controversial political personality in France, 
praised by the advocates of vigorous warfare, 
and detested by defeatists and anti-militarists, 
bitterly hated by the Socialists and trade-union- 
ists because he suppressed strikes. French and 
Allied generals, chiefs of intelligence service and 
policemen were overwhelmed with astonishment 
as Mandel demonstrated a wider and more accur- 
ate knowledge of foreign agents and their dupes 
than the official counter-espionage agencies. 
Sometimes he even terrified the “Tiger” by im- 
plicating members of the Cabinet itself. 

After the war, Mandel, still Clemenceau’s chef 
de cabinet, organized the victorious campaign 
of the “national bloc” in 1919. This “bloc” was 
formed by men of very different opinions, re- 
publicans and monarchists, who were united only 
by their conviction that the order created by the 
peace treaties must be maintained with vigilance 
and vigor, and that German efforts to violate the 
treaty must be nipped in the bud. Their adver- 
saries, led by Léon Blum and Aristide Briand, 
advocated reconciliation, confidence in the dem- 
ocratization of Germany, and general disarm- 
ament. Mandel, who accused even Raymond 
Poincaré of weakness, in his oratorical duels with 
Blum and Briand incessantly stressed his suspi- 
cion that the Germans of all parties were trying 
to deceive the world about their real intentions 
and were bent on preparing for a new war. 
Some, but by no means the majority of his ad- 
versaries, were convinced by his arguments after 
Hitler came to power. 

Mandel was the first to denounce Hitler’s war 
preparations in a parliamentary session, in a 
speech in November 1933, founded upon careful 
research into all aspects of armaments, which 
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culminated in an appeal for action against Hitler. 
Thereafter, until the outbreak of World War II, 
Mandel never ceased to urge resistance to German 
designs, undisturbed by accusations of warmon- 
gering. A new coalition was formed against 
Mandel. It was recruited from rightists, who 
preferred Hitler to a leftist French government, 
and from irreconcilable leftists, who could not 
forgive Mandel’s activities during World War I. 
After 1933, Léon Blum began to share Mandel’s 
opinions concerning Germany. But the majority 
of the French Socialists, led by Paul Faure, who 
controlled the party machine and particularly 
influenced the Socialist youth organizations, re- 
mained devoted to appeasement. Attacks against 
Mandel, both from the right and left, vilified him 
as a revengeful Jew who intended to punish Hit- 
ler for his persecutions of the German Jews by 
“sacrificing the blood of France to Israel.” 


SHORTLY before the elections of 1919, Mandel 
had resigned as chef de cabinet in order to run 
for a seat in the Chamber of Deputies. Such a 
step was unheard of in France. Generally, a for- 
mer chef de cabinet was rewarded for his service 
by a well-paid sinecure. Equally unheard-of was 
Mandel’s decision in 1934, to decline Pierre- 
Etienne Flandin’s offer of the Ministry of Com- 
merce, and to become Postmaster-General in 
Flandin’s Cabinet instead. The office chosen by 
Mandel was considered of far lesser importance 
than that originally offered to him. But he 
thought that responsibility for mainly technical 
service was the best preparation for assuming 
more important ministerial tasks. 

As Postmaster-General from 1934 to 1936, 
Mandel ruthlessly ousted inefficient officials, de- 
fied the power of the unions, and obtained gen- 
eral recognition for the considerable improve- 
ment of the services administered by him. The 
Popular Front government considered Mandel 
as an adversary, although he insisted.on strength- 
ening the alliance with Soviet Russia, and was 
not opposed to social reforms, provided they were 
accomplished in a legal and peaceable manner. 
Mandel was thus out of office until April 1938, 
when he entered Edouard Daladier’s Cabinet as 
Minister of Colonies. His first step was to “‘clean 
house” by sending back to their posts more than 
four hundred high officials who had prolonged 
their furloughs in Paris on their own authority. 
Then he took measures to improve the economic 
situation and strengthen the defense of the 
French colonies. Too late, on June 5, 1940, when 
France was already disintegrating, Mandel be- 
came Minister of the Interior. His desperate ef- 
forts to arrest the traitors were frustrated by his 
immediate subordinates and high-ranking off- 
cials who later became the foremost dignitaries 
of Vichy France. Together with General De 
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Gaulle, Mandel urged Paul Reynaud, the lay 
President of the Council of Ministers of th 
Third Republic, to establish a “redoubt” 
the Brittany peninsula, to drive Pétain from th 
government, to dismiss General Weygand, wh) 
insisted on asking for an armistice, and to ap. 
point a new commander-in-chief. Their effory 
were frustrated by Weygand because of lack of 
support on the part of the members of th 
Cabinet. 


One of the first measures of. Marshal Pétain 
after he succeeded Reynaud but before he wa 
named “Chief of State,” was to arrest Mande 
But still Pétain had to yield to the general indig. 
nation and set him free. Thereupon Mandd 
forced Pétain to write a letter of apology. This 
little success, however, deluded Mandel, who at 
any other time was utterly realistic. He suc. 
cumbed to the erroneous view that Pétain could 
be overthrown within a short time, and did not 
take into account the decisive fact that the Ger- 
mans would support the Marshal. Mandel there- 
fore declined Lord Lloyd’s offer to take him to 
England in his plane, saying: “My luggage is too 
big. It is France.” Talking like Danton, he com- 
mitted the same error as the victim of Robe: 
pierre. This attitude was at the bottom of an- 
other mistake. He fell into the trap laid by 
Pétain, who allowed him to sail to Africa in or- 
der to organize resistance there. While so en- 
gaged, Mandel and the other advocates of con- 
tinued resistance gave Pétain his opportunity to 
accelerate surrender. Arrested in Algeria, Man- 
del was brought to France, and, without trial, 
condemned by Pétain to life imprisonment in 
the fortress of Portalet. This sentence was fol- 
lowed by a campaign of vilification in the Vichy 
press which called Mandel ‘‘a Jew less assimilated 
than even Blum.” When, in December 1942, 
the Germans occupied Southern France, they 
transferred Mandel first to Oranienburg, then to 
Buchenwald, where he shared a barrack with 
Léon Blum. His former adversary was fated to 
receive Mandel’s last message to his little daugh- 
ter, when the Germans handed him back to the 
men of Vichy who had resolved to execute him. 

After his second arrest, ‘‘the dead-alive Jew,’ 
as Mandel called himself, always expected to be 
killed. He continued to defy the French jailers, 
with a cold pride that impressed even the Ger- 
mans. On July 7, 1944, a month and a day after 
the Allied landings in Normandy, Mandel was 
murdered by Vichy agents in a forest near Fon- 
tainebleau. Sixteen bullets pierced the lonely man, 
who, for long years, and, even as a doomed pris- 
oner, was a thorn in the side of the enemies of 
France and their henchmen, and who provok 
their special hate because he was, and nevef 
deigned to conceal the fact that he was, a Jew. 
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The Israeli Youth Movement 


by Benjamin Wolman 


a YOUTH MOVEMENTS of Israel have 
always served as targets for abuse. Teachers 
complained that the youth movements robbed 
the children of precious time and discouraged 
study. Parents resented their children’s devotion 
toa movement that took them away from home. 
Many people were very critical of the partisan 
atmosphere in the youth movement. At times 
all the faults and weakness of youth everywhere, 
and of Israeli youth in particular, were blamed 
on the youth movement. 

It is perfectly true that the youth movements 
in Israel constitute a tremendous power and an 
educational factor of major importance, rank- 
ing with the school and the parental home, a 
factor that sometimes overshadows the trad- 
itional educational institutions. There is no 
doubt that, at about 15 to 16, young people 
are more apt to be influenced by their youth 
leaders than they are by their parents or teach- 
ets. This fact in itself is sufficient to raise a num- 
ber of serious problems concerning this educa- 
tional force, which grew and developed without 
plan, without prior discussion by the leaders of 
the community, and without any traditional 
background. 

How much of Israeli youth is covered by the 
youth movements? No precise statistics on this 
subject exist. All attempts to obtain exact fig- 
ures met with the following type of reply on the 
part of youth movement leaders: “We don’t 
know. Youngsters join, then they leave, and 
it’s impossible to know the number of members 
belonging to our movement.” 

For lack of accurate membership records, 
the youth movement was studied through a 
sampling technique.* A questionnaire was sub- 
mitted to 382 youngsters, from the ages of 12 
to 14, attending various schools during the 
month of December, inquiring whether they be- 
longed to youth movements. Out of the 382 
youngsters, 245 or more than two-thirds were 
members of various youth movements. 





*Reported in my book: The Psychology of Adolescence: A 
Study of Israeli Youth. (Hebrew) 
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Benjamin Wo tman, an Israeli psychologist 
and educator, is now doing research in the 
United States, and teaching a course on ed- 
ucation in Israel at Columbia University. 
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The above percentage is typical for pupils 
in the so-called “general” schools; there is no 
doubt that the pupils at the workers’ schools 
would show a larger percentage. 

Another sample of 1,465 persons between the 
ages of 18 to 30, students at the Teachers’ Sem- 
inary, the Nurses’ Training School, and the 
workers’ classes at the Hebrew University were 
asked how many of them had belonged, even 
for a short time, to a youth movement. Of the 
692 men, 602, and of the 773 girls, 624 replied 
affirmatively. Of the total, 90 percent had been 
at one time or other (or were still) members 
of youth movements. But only 50 percent be- 
longed to a youth movement for over a year, 
while no more than 22 percent remained in a 
youth movement for over four years. 

The early puberty period is the time when 
the pull to the youth movement is greatest. 
There are times when whole classes come under 
the influence of a member of the movement, 
come to a meeting en masse, and continue to 
be active in the movement. In the pre-puberty 
period, that is, in the ages between 12 and 14, 
about 70 to 80 percent of the pupils join a youth 
movement, at least for some time. 


THERE are critics who have discovered spe- 
cific psychological reasons for the great extent 
of the youth movements in Israel. Probably the 
reasons are essentially the same as make the youth 
movement attractive everywhere for young 
people in our civilization. The desire to mature, 
to be weaned from the parental home and from 
dependence on adults, arises very early in child- 
hood. During adolescence, this desire intensifies 
and serves as a source of conflict. The more 
civilized the society, the longer the period of 
adolescent dependence. Young people who are 
mature in the physical and sexual sense, remain 
dependent on their parents for several years 
of necessary emotional development. 

It is obvious that a transition period of this 
kind is not easy. The young person attempts 
to prove his independence in all the basic chal- 
lenges facing the adult: self-support, sex, and 
relationship to society. 

Youth organizations offer an educational sol- 
ution to these problems. They give youth a 
partial independence and enable it to try its 
wings and to train itself for maturity in an 
atmosphere of partial freedom. The youth move- 
ment, independent of teachers and parents, can 
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provide a field for the social experimentation 
of youth and can aid them in their social educa- 
tion. The youngsters themselves direct their 
meetings; they are responsible for the organiza- 
tion of activities, the hikes and the camps; they 
are obliged to take the responsibility for the 
implementation of their decisions. 

The youth movement also offers education 
toward healthy relations between the sexes. 
Another study (Sexual Development during 
Adolescence, Tel-Aviv, 1931) showed that 
among young people who had been members of 
youth movements, and who had grown up in 
an atmosphere of free contact with the opposite 
sex, cases of premature sexual experience were 
least likely to occur. Youth movements provide 
a wider field of sexual choice and lessen sexual 
tension. Hence, their influence tends to be a 
refining one, making for sublimation, and, in 
general, the young people grow up in an atmos- 
phere of mutual respect and civilized sexual 
relations. 


Ir appears that the first youth movement 
in the world was organized by Epaminondas in 
the Greek city of Thebes. There were two bases 
for this youth movement: 1) a lofty national 
ideal, 2) an ideal of mutual friendship among 
the members of the movement. Upon these 
foundations Epaminondas built his army, headed 
by the “holy battalion” of adolescents, all pre- 
pared to die for their country and their friends, 
the army by which Sparta was defeated. 

These are the two principles common to any 
educational youth movement. The revolution- 
ary student groups in nineteenth century Russia 
were equally imbued with the spirit of absolute 
devotion to the ideal and a readiness for self- 
sacrifice in order to save a comrade’s life. 


Each country has its own type of youth move- 
ment. In general, the youth movement reflects 
the aspirations of the nation and its moral level. 
Youth is not the original creator of cultural val- 
ues; it receives existing values and consecrates 
life to them. Youth is impulsive, extreme, and 
sincere. The youth realizes the moral tendencies 
of the nation in an extreme form, whether for 
good or for ill. It is characteristic of the youth 
movement that, in those countries where the 
school concerns itself with the social life of its 
pupils to a greater degree, special youth organi- 
zations are less intensively developed. The Boy 
Scout movement in England reflects the charac- 
ter of the English people and their specific ten- 
dencies. The Scouts organize children during the 
last phase of their childhood and, in this way, 
take the place of the “gang,” the typical form of 
association at this age. During adolescence the 
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young people in the Anglo-Saxon countries «. 
tablish organizational forms of their own, club 
discussion groups, efc. which supplement schod 
work and are, in general, connected with th 
general school system, in the spirit of the nation j 
al culture. 


A very different picture arose in Germany, 
There, in the period between the two world warn, 
the young people followed a path of rebellion 

e Prussian school, educating, as it did, in; 
spirit of blind obedience, repressing any feeling 
of freedom and any spark of free discussion, gave 
birth to the German youth movement which 
called for the bursting of all bonds. The Pru. 
sian school had no conception of voluntary dis 
cipline, and demanded spiritual slavery in th 
name of discipline. Hence the German youth 
movement—Wandervogel, Freideutsche Jugend 
Bewegung—did not understand the meaning of 
human freedom and called for anarchy and £:- 
otousness in the name of freedom. A strange com: 
bination of subservience toward the strong and 
brutality toward the weak lay at the basis of the 
German youth movement: the cult of exagger- 
ated “freedom” on the one hand and of the 
“leader” on the other. 

The German youth movement “rebelled” 
against the existing order of society and against 
any social order at all. Its spiritual leaders, Wy- 
neken and Blueher, denied the existence of both 
the natural and the social order. They rebelled 
against the historical truth, against the laws of 
differing levels of maturity, and against the di- 
vision of mankind into two sexes. According 
to their opinion they, the leaders of youth, were 
the only true renewers of humanity, the only 
creators of new cultural values, which they 
called the “culture of youth.” They attempted 
to transform youth into a new “social class.” 
Just as the bourgeois and proletarian classes ex- 
ist, so the “‘class of youth” would arise, fighting 
a battle against the “adult class.” Youth would 
call for a rebellion against the parental home, 
against civilization, against tradition, against all 
the values created by a hostile, adult society. 
They were not concerned with the fact that the 
members of the “‘class of youth” would be trans- 
formed into members of the “adult class” as time 

passed. 

The literature of the German youth move 
ment is shrouded in a heavy mysticism, whic 
serves to hide the brutality of their minds. The 
over-sweet sensitivity and the morbid sentimen- 
tality that they manifest overlay perverse tet- 
dencies and pathological eroticism. Hans Blue- 
her openly advocates homosexuality. ‘Only the 
complete invert, the male hero,” is fit to stand at 
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the head of the youth movement, according to 
him. Ordinary, normal love between the two 
sexes only leads to the founding of families, while 
love between members of the male sex leads to 
the founding of states. 

Thus, the German youth movement served 
the German passion for power, helped to make 
popular the idea of the breakdown of moral in- 
hibitions and led to the cult of the “leader.” 
This spirit ruled in Germany for twelve years 
and satisfied the German nation, to the misfor- 
tune of the rest of mankind. 

If I seem to have dwelt at some length upon 
this degenerate movement, which should serve as 
a subject for psycho-pathological research, it is 
only in order to deny its value and to emphasize 
the fact that it has nothing whatever in common 
with the youth movements of other countries. 


IsRAEL as we know it today, began with a 
“youth movement.” The men and women of 
the Second Aliyah (1905-14) and the Third 
Aliyah (1920-24) were young people striving 
to rebuild a nation on new foundations. The 
movements of the Poalei-Zion, Tze’irei-Zion, 
Hekhalutz, Akhdut Haavodah, and Hapoel- 
Hatza’ir were all organizations of Jewish youth 
seeking a solution for the problem of the Jewish 
people. David Ben-Gurion, David Remez, Jo- 
seph Sprintzak, and Isaac Ben-Tzvi were youth 
movement leaders. 

These movements were divided on ideological 
and political questions. What united them was 
their conception of the Zionist ideal. Their Zion- 
ism demanded the whole man. This was the ex- 
treme form of Zionism, the Zionism of youth, 
the power which built the land of Israel. It was 
they who went forth to dry the swamps and to 
fructify the deserts. 

If foreign sources for this movement are to 
be sought, it may be that the closest source is the 
Russian revolutionary movement at the end of 
the last century and the beginning of the pre- 
sent. The trend toward “the people,” toward the 
simple life, toward social equality is certainly 
fundamental to the pioneering youth movement. 
Where the Russian revolutionary movement, 
however, became a movement of class warfare, 
the Jewish youth movement was a movement of 
constructive revolution, of creation, based on 
the principle of self-sacrifice and pioneering. 

Actually, the Zionist youth movement has no 
foreign sources. The nation is reflected in its 
youth. The Jewish people has been living for 
generations in an atmosphere of self-sacrifice, 
and in a tradition of the concrete, personal im- 
plementation of values. The youth movements 
in Israel draw on historical and national sources, 
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and are all infused with the essential spirit of 
Judaism. Hebrew civilization was based on the 
command, on practice, on a moral framework 
for living. The Jewish religion imposes obliga- 
tions and demands the fulfillment of precepts. 
Faith alone, tendency, feeling, understanding, or 
hope are not enough. 

The Israeli youth movements continue the 
tradition. of our forefathers. They do not rebel 
against history. On the contrary, they connect 
the seething present with the very ancient past. 
The performance of practical precepts, personal 
implementation of the ideal, and the realization 
of national aims in concrete action—these 
are the doctrines of A. D. Gordon and Berl 
Katznelson. 

Almost all Israeli youth movements, and par- 
ticularly those of the labor parties, are pioneering — 
and ideological in character, and educate their 
members to ,the self-sacrificial realization of 
the highest ideals. The pioneering youth move- 
ments in Hekhalutz do not educate their mem- 
bers toward an easy life, but rather to national 
discipline, voluntarily assumed, to a readiness to 
undertake: and accomplish the most difficult 
tasks: pioneering colonization, or military ser- 
vice. The conquest of the soil and the conquest 
of labor, the paving of new ways, endless daring 
and tremendous heroism are demanded of the 
people of Israel today. The ability to hold out 
in a crisis, to live according to the demands of 
the nation, education in a modest, silent heroism, 
this is the education offered by the youth move- 
ments of Israel. In this respect there is no differ- 
ence between “Makhnot Haolim” and “Bnei- 
Akiva,” between ‘“Hanoar Haoved” and the 
“*Tnuah Hameukhedet” or “Hashomer Hatza’ir.” 

This is the fundamental basis of the youth 
movements in Israel. The Israeli youth move- 
ment offers an outlet for the natural aspirations 
of youth, but it stresses the loftiest of these as- 
pirations and channels them into the purest 
and most constructive directions. Every boy 
and girl longs to achieve something in life, to 
create great and important things. The youth 
movement directs this overflowing energy into 
nationally significant channels. 


THE youth movements fulfill a most import- 
ant function in education, where the school 
may be deficient. A class at school is usually 
a haphazard unit, and schools do not always 
succeed in creating suitable social forms. In 
the youth movement, the boys and girls form 
units voluntarily. They are the ones who decide 
which member should belong to which group, 
etc. The age group from 14 to 17 tends to en- 
joy discussions concerning who should go to 


a 
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what meetings and who is most advanced 
socially, etc. 

An investigation was made among 314 young 
people, 153 of them boys and 161 girls, con- 
cerning their membership in a youth move- 
ment. They were asked to write a short com- 
position on the subject: “What attracts me in 
the youth movement to which I belong,” 


Among the answers were the following: 


“My best friends came to see me and asked 
me to join them in their movement; I agreed,” 
writes a boy of 14 simply. 


“It’s gay and pleasant there,” writes a boy, 
aged almost 15, “the comrades are nice; we 
enjoy ourselves; we organize hikes, go to camp 
_and have adventures.” 


“One may think that children of our age 
enter a youth movement for the sake of ideals 
It is true that I enteréd for the sake of ideals, 
for I wished to go out to the kibbutz. The 
main reason for my entering, however, was the 
fact that it’s easier to find friends here and 
also that it’s easy to enjoy oneself.” 


“In the beginning,” writes a boy, aged 1414, 
“I entered the movement without knowing 
why; simply because all my friends were in it. 
Later on I learned about its aims and ideals and 
realized how right and necessary they were. On 


the other hand, I find friends there.” 


At this age level the main attraction is the 
social life itself. Both boys and girls attach 
‘more importance to their personal relations 
within the movement than they do to its ide- 
ological aims. Later on the importance of the 
objective aim increases, for in every educational 
youth movement these two factors are linked 
together: the great idea and personal friendship. 

Between the ages of 13 and 17, the urge to 
be active and useful, to do something “serious,” 
is very great. In an investigation of the aspira- 
tions typical of this age group one meets with 
numerous expressions of good-will and readiness 
for action. The post-pubescent boy and girl 
feel that it is their duty to play the part of the 
pioneers of their nation and of humanity. Social 
idealism is supreme: “Only the person who ful- 
fills the demand of the hour, who implements 
his opinions in life is worthy of the name of 
man” writes a youth of 19, in training for 
agricultural settlement, to his friend. “I must 
live in accordance with my ideals,” writes 
another 19 year old, “otherwise life has no 
meaning for me.” 

The decision to take up a task that will im- 
plement one’s ideals is not an easy one, and not 
a few members of the movement leave it at 
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the point when this decision must be made. “] 
should like to be useful to my people,” writes 
a girl, aged 1814, “but I confess that it is hard 
for me to give up some of the comforts of life, 


. I know that those who go out to conquer 
the deserts are better than I, perhaps stronger 
in spirit thanI am...” 


“I was in the Beisan valley,” writes a boy of 
18 to his friend, “in one of the religious colonies, 
They combine the doctrines of religion and labor. 
A wonderful idea! But my parents want me to 
become a lawyer, and I, too, have a desire for 
a more comfortable life . . .” 


The youth movement in Israel knows no com- 
promises: All or nothing. If they aim at col- 
onization, they have no room for those who 
wish to remain in the city. This makes the 
Israeli youth movement serve as a filter, selec- 
ting its membership according to some of the 
highest human qualities. 


Wuat, then, did the opponents of the youth 
movements find to criticize in the youth move- 
ment in Israel? 


Their complaints are justified in so far as 
adolescence tends to fanaticism and exaggera- 
tion. They are justified in saying that the youth 
movement encroaches on the child’s time and 
interest during periods when both teachers and 
parents have claims on it. They are right in 
saying that all the youth movements are in- 
fluenced by political parties, and even within 
the labor bloc there are several youth organiza- 
tions: Hanoar Haoved, Hatnuah Hameukhedet, 
Makhnot Haolim, Hashomer Hatza’ir. 


However, the majority of the complaints 
boomerang. It is the adults who are usually 


guilty of the defects of the youth movements. 


Partisanship was not invented by adolescents 
aged 16 to 19: they find it already existing in 
Israel and at times they embrace it with more 
fanaticism and bitterness than their elders, for 
they are too young to have learned the art of 
compromise. It is the elders who must set them 
an example in mutual understanding, in the 
art of conciliation, and the emphasis on unity. 


AvNER Hovne (Adrian Schwartz), after 
many years of service in the United States 
with Avukah and other Zionist youth organ- 
izations, has settled in Israel. He is one of the 
founders of the Shomer Hatza@’ir kibbutz 
“Hatzor,” which was among the Negev set-. 
tlements that stood off the Egyptian invasion. 
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The Strike Trial 


by Avner Hovne 


5 toe GENERAL MEETING of the kibbutz 
was well attended. Almost a hundred mem- 
bers were squeezed along the narrow benches 
around the tables of the dining hall. As the 
members, men and women, who were on watch 
duty passed through the hall from the kitchen 
after their pre-watch cup of hot coffee, their 
middles pinched together by cartridge belts, 
their rifles slung over their shoulders, they each 
hesitated, loitered a few seconds before leaving 
the brightness and tenseness and togetherness of 
the meeting for the black isolation of an earth- 
work outpost. A few of the inveterate knitters 
knitted—but it was nothing like an ordinary 
business meeting, at which, among a scattering 
of twenty or thirty members, some half dozen 
women knitted and held whispered consultations 
while the chairman banged a book on the table 
for silence from the knitters and from the news- 
paper rattlers and from the little corners of 
whispering jokers and gossipers. In those ordin- 
ary meetings there was humor and movement 
too, repartee and interruptions and occasional 
notes passed or thrown across the room. At one 
meeting a half year ago, everyone rolled in 
laughter at the sight of a big black beetle trundl- 
ing up the path between the rows of tables, with 
a tightly folded note neatly tied around his belly, 
Now it was all different. Not formal, but 
everyone serious and attentive. And even a little 
formal; the aggressive and unrestrained Perlo 
hardly interrupted, never shouted. Everyone 
felt that there lay not far below the surface such 
a surge of feeling, such latent explosiveness, that 
it would not do to indulge in complete freedom 
of expression. Out of self-preservation, the 
group instinctively sought protection in some of 
the half-forgotten rules of parliamentarism. 


( 

BEForE the main business of the meeting, 
there were a few minor matters which could not 
be postponed. Approval was unanimously voted 
for the recommendation of the economic com- 
mittee to buy a large wooden barracks from a 
nearby army camp which was being abandoned. 
This could be rebuilt into three smaller build- 
ings with partitioned rooms for the housing of 
the group of Hungarian youth whom the kib- 
butz would shortly receive. Richard, the head 
of the kibbutz defense organization, demanded 
and was voted two “mobilization days” for the 
coming month, meaning that two of the weekly 
rest days of all the members would be at his dis- 


posal for military training and for the strength- 
ening of outposts. Brenner, on behalf of the ed- 
ucational committee, succeeded in getting a de- 
cision to hold up the execution of the present 
sewage disposal plans until another engineer 
could be brought from Jerusalem to help settle 
the complaint of the committee that the needs 
of the children’s houses were not adequately pro- 
vided for. Yaacov, who is the most efficient 
chairman among the members of the secretariat, 
and whose turn it was to be in the chair, ran 
through these matters expeditiously. The im- 
portant business that night was Tova. 

Now Yaacov nodded to Hannah, who sat a 
few yards away, and she reported for the social 
committee. “Well, comrades, the facts in con- 
nection with Tova’s strike are fairly clear, and 
there is little dispute over them. Wednesday 
night Tova was assigned to the kitchen for 
Thursday. Tova immediately explained to Ilana 
that Avraham was leaving Friday with the bull- 
dozer for at least a month’s work in the Negev 
and asked that she be given a restday Thursday 
so that she could spend the day with him. Avra- 
ham had already been assigned a restday, so that 
all that was needed was for her to receive one 
also. She would be willing, starting Friday, to 
work another two weeks or more without a rest- 
day. 

“Tlana explained that there was no chance of 
finding a substitute for Tova for Thursday. As 
Tova knew, none of the kitchen workers and for 
that matter very few members in general had 
had a restday more recently than she, since the 
previous Saturday had been a general ‘mobiliza- 
tion day.’ Nevertheless Ilana did try to persuade 
several of the girls who work in the vegetable 
garden and who had restdays, to substitute for 
her.” Here Tova, who sat on a jam-packed bench 
across the room with her back to the wall, star- 
ing impassively at the bare table in front of her, 
almost imperceptibly shook her head, without 
raising her eyes. , 

“Yes, she did, Tova.” (This was the first hint 
to the uninformed among the members as to 
what the recommendation of the social commit- 
tee would be.) “We talked with Paula and Fran- 
ny and they are quite clear that they were asked 
to substitute for you.” 

Yaacov quickly interrupted, “You will have 
your chance to say what you think on this, too, 
Tova.” 

“At any rate,” Hannah continued, forcing 
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out of her eyes the spark of animation which 
had flared up in them, and resuming her com- 
pletely frigid and neutral mien, “both Ilana and 
Khayim claim that they made every effort to 
find a substitute for Tova, and the kibbutz will 
be able to judge this matter, if it is considered 
really relevant. From the viewpoint of the so- 
cial committee—that is, the majority of the so- 
cial committee, because there were dissenting 
votes—only two facts are-relevant here. Tova 
was assigned to work. Although she was not sick, 
she did not fulfill the assignment. From this we 
draw the conclusion that Tova must be consid- 
ered no longer a member.” 
bese 

THERE was a long silence, so long that it 
would have been embarrassing in an urban set- 
ting, but quite customary in the kibbutz in the 
face of a really surprising fact, or of a feeling 
of grief, or of a matter of great significance. 
Finally, Yaacov looked up from the floor with a 
slight start and glanced enquiringly at Tova. She 
shook her head slightly, to indicate that she did 
not yet want to talk. 


“We are faced here with the necessity of mak- 
ing a very painful decision,” began Reuvain, his 
flat face reflecting the pain of which he spoke. 
He also was a member of the social committee. 
A shepherd, a bachelor, a poet, he has a peculiar- 
ly intimate attachment to the kibbutz as a whole 
as a spiritual entity. “There are very many rea- 
sons why many if not most of us would like to 
forgive this strike. Tova is one of the founders 
_of the kibbutz and she has always carried her 
share. If she leaves, we know that we create a 
very difficult situation for Avraham. I know 
that the motives which led to her action were 
very compelling. It may be that Khayim and 
Ilana did not make serious enough efforts to help 
her.” 

Khayim, who sat directly across the table from 
Reuvain turned and signalled to Yaacov that he 
wanted to speak next. 

“T am not saying that they did not—I identify 
myself with Hannah’s statement that this is not 
relevant.” He raised his voice very slightly. “But 
the whole of our society is based on the obliga- 
tion to work. When the work assignment com- 
mittee makes an assignment, there is only one 
thing to do—to fulfill the assignment as well as 
possible. That is, regardless of any injustice 
which may be involved. It means only one day’s 
work, remember, because the comrade can al- 
ways demand a general meeting the following 
night. But unless we hold to this principle and 
hold fast, the work assignment committee will 
lose its authority. We know what that would 
mean. All of our projects, the construction 
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work, the agriculture, the workshops, the ab- 
sonption of the new youth, everything, every. 
thing we exist for would be placed in question, 
Not only the work schedule, but the whole or- 
ganization would be threatened. Who would 
take the responsibility of serving on the work 
assignment committee if its decisions were mere- 
ly advisory?” 

A half dozen members sought silently to catch 
Yaacov’s attention at this point. Yaacov rose, 
interrupting Reuvain, and said, “I am now go- 
ing to list the name of every comrade who wants 
to speak. We will hear from this list until 12 
PM and then we will vote. I am willing to put 
this procedure to a vote, but very much hope 
that is not necessary, because it would take val- 
uable time from the discussion.” Yaacov sat 
down and Reuvain continued. 

“We had a hard enough time getting qualified 
members to serve this year—let’s not make it 
impossible for them. That’s all.” 


THEN Khayim spoke. A big, mild man, a con- 
struction worker, father of two girls, he had 
within him a base of solidity as hard as the con- 
crete with which he worked, well covered by 
many layers of resilience. He started by saying 
that he did not think that everything possible 
had been done to help Tova, simply because the 
work assignment committee is limited in its ca- 
pacity to satisfy the needs of every individual 
member. He then sketched what had been done, 
suggesting that her demand for a restday had 
been regarded sympathetically and that a little 
more than merely routine efforts had been made 
to satisfy her demand. “Many comrades no doubt 
felt great sympathy for Tova, but they have also 
to consider the other kitchen workers, who be- 
cause of her absence had to work in a sweat and 
still couldn’t completely fill the gap, so that 
many members received their lunches cold.” 
There was tittering in a far corner of the room 
as someone made a joke to his neighbor to the 
effect that the kitchen could now add another 
standard lunch to its repertoire, a cold lunch 
which it could bill as ‘Tova’s strike.” But the 
joke didn’t spread. 

After Khayim, came Heikel’s turn. There was 
great concentration again: Heikel, one of the 
very few really fat men in the kibbutz, a car- 
penter, a singer, a “mixer” would probably speak 
for the “minority” in the social committee. So 
it was: 

“Comrades, there is agreement here not only 
on the facts, but also on the principles. We all 
agree that strikes cannot be tolerated in a kib- 
butz society. One of the new members was say- 
ing in the shower room today that he was always 
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on the strikers’ side in Canada and would find 
it hard to put down strikes here.” There was a 
moment’s buzzing at several spots while the doz- 
en men who had been there confirmed to others 
that it had indeed been Ross, the new red-headed, 
impish boy who had just a month before had 
swum ashore from off Gaza with a dozen other 
sailors before the refugee ship they had brought 
in was taken over by the British. Many turned 
and grinned at him. Ross didn’t yet know 
enough Hebrew to understand much of what was 
being said, but he knew he was being referred to, 
and grinned back. Heikel also smiled benevo- 
lently and, as the buzzing subsided, resumed. 
“However, I think that no one, including Ross, 
will seriously defend the right to strike in the 
kibbutz. In a set-up where workers are depend- 
ent on employers and can defend themselves on- 
ly by refusing to work—that is one thing. But 
we have no employers. We employ ourselves. 
The work assignment committee is other mem- 
bers, and might be any member. And we have 
other ways than striking for defending ourselves 
—the right to call a general meeting, which can 
reverse the work assignment committee, fire it, 
or do whatever the majority of members think 
wise. So a striker is not a defenseless worker pro- 
tecting himself from a powerful employer but 
a worker who has full and equal rights, trying to 
impose his will on his comrades by interfering 
with the carrying out of our joint plans. As 
Brenner would say, ‘the strike is a class weapon 
and we have a classless society.’ ” 

Brenner interjected, “No, I wouldn’t say that. 
We have only a classless island within a class so- 
ciety. But, in general, your analysis is sound 
and,” with a smile, “I identify myself with it.” 

“Good. I was just trying to bring out that no 
one is questioning the kibbutz stand against 
strikes. But the question is how much latitude 
do we give. Once we had a rule that a striking 
member is automatically out, without even a 
general meeting. But that broke down when we 
found that we were calling general meetings to 
decide whether there had, in fact, been a strike. 
Of course, that was only a subterfuge to give us 
a chance to discuss each case on its merits, and 
when we realized that we weren’t going to drop 
any members without a hearing, we changed the 
procedure to conform.” 

Perlo could not restrain himself. ‘That was 
our first error.” 

“Perhaps,” answered Heikel, “but the fact is 
that none of the horrible predictions which you 
made at that time have been realized. We had 
two strikes this week, but it is eight months since 
Gershon’s strike and that was more than a year 
after we had changed our procedure. So the 
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right to a hearing does not encourage strikes, as 
you said it would. 

“In general, I can’t agree with the whole ap- 
proach which says, as Reuvain said tonight, that 
unless we are rigid amout enforcing this rule, and 
all our rules, that everything will go to pieces. 
Of course, we have to enforce the rules. But I 
think we will respect them more and not less, 
and—more important, I think—our whole mor- 
ale will be better, if our approach is more hu- 
mane, if we take into account special circum- 
stances.” 


Heikel hesitated a moment, and there was an- 
other surge of tension. Three women who had 
noiselessly slipped to the door, reluctantly on 
their way to the infants’ house for a late feeding, 
hesitated there. 


“There are special circumstances in Tova’s 
case, which I want to go into. Many comrades 
know about them. Anyway, it wasn’t just a 
minority who voted against expelling her—it 
was nearly half the committee—three against 
four.” Abruptly he stopped. Yaacov lifted his 
eyebrows questioningly. ‘“That’s all,” Heikel 
concluded. The mothers left. : 


Yaacov nodded to Perlo, and Perlo Jaunched 
his attack. “It is a very easy thing to make ex- 
ceptions, especially for someone we all like.” 
Old-timers knew that Perlo had once liked Tova 
very much—and also that his personal feelings, 
pro or con would never influence a principled 
stand of ‘his. “And perhaps in another setting, 
that would be not only easy but right. But we 
are engaged in a proto-war, which will soon be 
a real war. Even in normal times the kibbutz is 
not a normal society, but takes on itself special 
pioneering tasks which frequently demand the 
subordination of perfectly normal and legitimate 
personal demands to the group objectives. Any- 
one who cannot make peace with this fact has 
no place in the kibbutz.” Perlo spoke incisively, 
tellingly. A slight, timid looking Russian Jew, 
his lucid speech and personal strength and integ- 
rity gave his words great weight in all kibbutz 
discussions. 

“There has been a marked softening in the 
kibbutz in recent months,” continued Perlo, 
staring at a far corner of the ceiling, “in the face 
of a need for precisely the opposite. I think Tova 
is a victim of this kibbutz softness—had the at- 
mosphere been different, it would never have oc- 
curred to her to refuse a work assignment. But 
now we must again assert basic kibbutz prin- 
ciples or we will be plagued with problems of in- 
creasing seriousness.” 

By now the main lines of the discussion were 
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clearly drawn. Ruth, a small, energetic girl who 
holds a responsible position in the children’s 
house, asserted that the subject which required 
discussion was neither the principle of work dis- 
cipline nor Tova, but the whole set-up in the 
kitchen of work stints, restdays, and substitu- 
tions. She compared the unfavorable conditions 
in the kitchen with those prevailing in the chil- 
dren’s house and in the agricultural and indus- 
trial sectors. 


Yaacov replied that Ruth’s point had value 
and stated that the secretariat would enter into a 
discussion of the problem together with the 
kitchen workers and the work assignment com- 
mittee, but that this was a constructive by-pro- 
duct of the discussion and could not be its final 
conclusion. The problem still remained—what 
will the kibbutz do about Tova as a result of her 
strike? Several members interjected words of 

, agreement, but the next speaker on the list, Tzvi, 
so enlarged on Ruth’s position as to introduce, 
for the first time in the discussion, a broad feel- 
ing of irritation. Very able at managing inert 
objects, Tzvi chronically misses the pulse of social 
life. In recent months he had turned quite bitter 
in his attacks on the kibbutz administration.’ He 
now asked why a strike was required to bring the 
need for improved conditions in the kitchen to 
the attention of the “institutions” of the kib- 
butz? From that he went on to relate other 
blindnesses and failings of the planning bodies. 
The list was long. Finally, Yaacov interrupted, 
saying that he couldn’t see the connection be- 

_ tween Tova’s strike and the error of the building 
committee in buying too brittle tile for the roof 

of the reading room. He requested Tzvi to 
summarize. 


WHEN Tova began speaking, many missed 
her first words, as buzzing had begun during 
Tzvi’s repetitious summary. But a wave of silence 
rolled rapidly over the hall, so that the end of 
her first sentence, delivered in a low, tense voice, 
came out sharply. “I do not at all identify my- 
self with what Tzvi said. The kibbutz makes 
many mistakes, but that has nothing to do with 
the issue. 


“What Khayim and Ilana say about trying to 
find a substitute for me may be true enough in 
a way, but is not the full truth. They did make 
some efforts, but not nearly enough in the face 
of the special situation.” Tova, a plain, quiet 
girl, had talked with rigid self-restraint. As tears 
slowly filled her eyes she bit her lip and again 
stared at the table in silence. Quiet, while the 
kibbutz waited for her to resume. After a half 
minute she shook her head slightly, and Yaacov 
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glanced over the room anxiously to see who 
would pick up the discussion until Tova was 
ready to continue. 


Without a sign to anyone, Avraham, who had 
sat stolidly next to Tova all the while, spoke. A 
gangling man with a high, nervous voice, he was 
often in the center of discussions in the shower 
room, or around the lunch table, knew how to 
skin and roast a sheep, to peel cactuses and to 
jabber in broken Arabic with neighboring fella- 
hin, but rarely spoke at meetings. 


“There are a few things the kibbutz should 
think about. The work of the bulldozer in the 
Negev was decided on at a general meeting of 
the kibbutz without any consideration of the ef- 
fect on the lives of the tractor drivers. There 
were good reasons for taking the assignment, 
The work on the fortifications had to be done, 
and we’ve never been the most backward of the 
kibbutzim when something has to be done. Don’t 
worry, I’m not going to ‘grind Zionism’ (talk 
patriotism). Another reason was that the pay 
was good. A third reason, I suppose, was that 
even if we had decided to keep the bulldozer at 
home (and don’t forget, there is plenty of work 
here) the ‘national bodies’ could have decided 
otherwise. 


“That was all well and good. But no one 
thought that the work would last more than one 
month. As it turned out, we are now going into 
the fourth month. That’s fine for the Negev, 
and everyone else. But how about the families 
of the tractor drivers? 


“In my case there is a factor that some mem- 
bers may know about. But tell me, please, must 
a woman tell you everything about herself at a 
general meeting of the kibbutz? Must her man 
tell you everything about herself; about both of 
them? And can’t you conceive of a day, of one 
day, which is complete routine to all of you, and 
of exceptional significance to the two of us? 


AFTER an embarrassed silence the matter was 
put to a vote. The vote was close, so that every- 
one’s first reaction was dissatisfaction. The kib- 
butz very much dislikes close votes on important 
questions. What if a different dozen members 
had been on watch duty that night? But now, 
the meeting over, as the members gathered in 
small talking groups which filtered through the 
kitchen for a cup of tea and a piece of bread and 
jam, there was a sense of release. It was not 80 
much the outcome which counted now—the 
proposal to oust Tova had been lost—as the fact 
that the crisis, the expectancy and the pain, had 
been put behind in time. 
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Lessons 


In the October, 1948 issue of Nineteenth Century and 
After, G. L. ARNOLD makes the following analysis of 
British and American Palestine policy: 


PALESTINE is a subject of which the British public is 

understandably weary. Parliament has ceased to debate 
what is no longer a British commitment, and the Press 
is rarely stirred into intensive soul-searching on an issue 
which notoriously arouses partisanship, but never seems 
to give rise to any new arguments. One is familiar with 
this type of reaction arising from disappointment, bitter- 
ness, and a sense of failure (not entirely unmixed with 
self-reproach), and there is the precedent of Ireland to 
suggest the wisdom of allowing grass to grow over the 
matter. Unfortunately, Palestine seems to become more 
important in proportion as the British take less interest 
in it: Their backs were hardly turned last May when the 
Arab League suffered military defeat at the hands of the 
newly born Jewish State, with the United States and 
Russia openly supporting what only the day before had 
appeared to be merely a Zionist enclave in the Arab world. 
There is at present no certainty whether the catastrophe 
which has befallen the Arab population of Palestine will 
be laid at the doors of the Arab League, or blamed upon 
the United Nations, but the emergence of Zionism as the 
strongest single political and military entity—with the 
exception of Turkey—in the Middle East, comes close to 
a revolution in power relationships. Whatever may be the 
appropriate attitude towards the respective moral claims 
of Zionism and Arab nationalism, it can scarcely be pre- 
tended that the event itself is of no consequence to Britain. 


Early confidence in the ability of the Arabs to produce 
a stalemate, which would enable Britain to re-enter the 
scene in the role of mediator, having given way to some- 
thing like panic at the thought of continued Jewish expan- 
sion, there is now a tendency to look to the United States 
as the only Power capable of restoring the balance by 
moderating Zionist claims. Britain’s failure to arbitrate 
effectively within the narrow boundaries of Palestine itself 
does not, it is true, encourage hope of better success in 
holding the balance between Israel and its neighbours. But 
this matter is not entirely one of political strength. To a 
large extent it is bound up with the correct understanding 
of the function which Zionism assumes in American eyes. 
British attempts to bring about a closer understanding 
with the United States on this issue will fail, as they have 
failed consistently since 1945, if the illusion continues 
to persist that for the Americans, Zionism is merely an 
issue of domestic politics which comes to life once every 
four years. The fact is that there are real and important 
differences between the British and the American attitude 
towards the problem of the Middle East in general, and that 
of Palestine in particular. By and large, American opinion 
has looked upon Zionism as an element of ‘progress,’ while 
the British have increasingly tended to view it as a factor 
making for ‘instability.’ Behind this difference of approach 
lie divergent conceptions of the future in store for the 
Middle East. It was the existence of these differences, 
partly explicit, in part only dimly felt, that enabled the 
Truman Administration to win support from political op- 
ponents, wavering neutrals, and a section of American 
officialdom, for its policy of identifying the United States 
with the creation of an independent Jewish State in the 
Middle East, 
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of Palestine 


II 


Aswe from the effect it has had upon Palestine since 
1939, and particularly since 1945, British policy in this 
matter merits attention for the light it throws upon the 
decline of Liberal-imperialist sentiment in this country 
since the heyday of this school in the early years of the 
century. For Liberal imperialism, the imperialism of 
‘progress,’ formed the most important link between Zion- 
ism and what the Zionists are fond of calling ‘the Britain 
of the Balfour Declaration,’ i.e., the Coalition Government 
of Mr. Lloyd George in which Mr. Balfour was Foreign 
Secretary. It is no mere coincidence that Mr. Winston 
Churchill, himself an ardent Liberal imperialist during 
this period and one of the keenest supporters of the ‘Balfour 
Declaration’ has been one of the few leading Conservatives 
of the present generation to retain a somewhat dimmed pro- 
Zionist bias. The bulk of official Conservatism had already 
in the early ’twenties become uneasy over the commitments 
made by the Coalition Government towards the Jews, and 
nervousness in these quarters increased pari passu with the 
growth of the National Home. By 1936, on the eve of the 
first Arab rebellion, the Conservatives were, with individual 
exceptions, ‘pro-Arab,’ while Labour and Liberalism sup- 
ported the Zionists. But with this important difference: 
the Liberals were able to reconcile their ideological prefer- 
ments with a modernised conception of imperialism, while 
Labour’s pro-Zionist attitude was a mere matter of sent- 
iment. Socialists might, and did, affirm their solidarity 
with the democratic and ‘progressive’ aspects of Jewish 
work in Palestine, but it entered nobody’s head to link 
these feelings to a specifically Socialist conception of what 
British policy in the Middle East ought to be. In conse- 
quence, the emergency of 1945 caught the newly formed 
Labour Government utterly unprepared, and only too 
ready to believe that it was a matter of choosing between 
Socialist sentiment and political realism. Resolutions 
absent-mindedly voted upon by Party conferences, which 
hardly expected to see them carried out, had committed 
Labour to the support of aims which even the Zionist 
leaders at this period dared not avow, e.g., the transfer of 
part of the Arab population of Palestine to neighboring 
countries. It was not to be expected that the Government 
would act upon them, but it would have been better 
statesmanship, as well as more honest, to carry through 
a partition scheme without bothering too much about the 
mechanical process of head-counting. . . . The policy 
actually pursued by the Government was dictated by its 
tacit acceptance of what was in fact tle Conservative 
solution of the Palestine problem: the creation of an Arab 
State with a tolerated Jewish enclave. But its execution 
was so half-hearted that a few thousand terrorists were 
allowed to bring the structure of Mandatory rule down 
in ruins, whereupon the newly founded Jewish State, being 
a revolutionary creation and therefore full of energy, proce- 
eded to drive the hapless Arabs into the hills. ... In the 
circumstances it was inevitable that Israel, though strongly 
Socialist, should enter the American orbit and become de- 
pendent, both materially and—more important—ideolo- 
gically, upon the main Liberal-imperialist Power of the 
present generation: the United States of America. 

The full significance of this fact has not been under- 
stood in Britain, in part because the Americans were them- 
selves somewhat slow to understand what had happened, 
and partly because the most influential British spokesmen 
and writers viewed the issue as one between political realism 
—in the shape of treaties, air bases, landing rights, and oil 
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pipe-lines—and private sentimentalism, reinforced by the 
shock of guilt produced by the horrifying revelations of 
what had happened to Europe’s Jews under the Nazis. 
When this comforting explanation was found insufficient 
to account for the strength of official American pro-Zion- 
ism it became the fashion to blame Mr. Truman for allow- 
ing concern over the election results in New York to 
interfere with his perception of America’s true interests. 
When it turned out that the State Department itself, 
though cautious and at times wavering in its support of 
the Zionists, was not prepared to back Mr. Bevin, the Jews 
were blamed for being better armed than the Arabs, while 
the latter were chided for running away instead of putting 
up a decent show. Throughout the controversy, and the 
accompanying mud-slinging across the Atlantic (in both 
directions) , few people on either side were anxious to point 
out that there had been a time when the British did not 
view European colonisation with disfavour, and that ‘prog- 
ress,’ though possibly a bourgeois conception, was a unify- 
ing link between Liberal imperialists, Liberals who were 
not quite imperialists, and Jewish nationalists, i.e., Zionists. 
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The United States having become the home of ‘progres’ 
Liberalism, and its extrapolation, Liberal imperalism, jt 
was not really so surprising that a Liberal Administration 
in Washington should be responsive to Zionist ideas, I 
actual fact, however, the Zionists obtained support eve 
from Americans further to the right—including moderay 
Conservatives such as Senator Taft—until in the enj 
almost the entire ‘internationalist’ wing of the Republica 
Party could be counted as pro-Zionist, with Mr. Dewey— 
already a Presidential candidate—and his chief advise, 
Mr. John Foster Dulles of the Federal Council of Churche, 
carefully measuring the risks and gradually becomin 
convinced that they were not too great. In short, th 
clash between ‘realism’ and ‘sentiment’—postulated as , 
necessary feature of the political landscape by British 
writers who had forgotten, or never known, the great ag 
of Liberal imperialism—turned out to be the merest figment, 
There was more than a touch of naiveté (to say nothing 
of unconscious arrogance) in the suggestion one heard » 
often that the Americans would eventually ‘see reason; 
once it was made clear to them that oil and aviation mut- 
tered all the year round, while Presidential elections took 
place only once in four years. . . . Oil and aviation, and 
even treaties and bases, after all merely posed the problem, 
yet reading the British Press one often had the impression 
that those writers who criticised the United States for 
imperilling Western interests in Arabia were themselves 
unaware of the genuineness of American concern with 
the problem of strengthening the social supports of Anglo- 
American influence in the Middle East, whether it was 2 
question of hastening Turkey’s modernisation or of sup- 
porting, however hesitantly, the Zionist experiment. To 
read what these critics—who, of course, had their counter- 
parts across the Atlantic—had to say, one might have 
thought that it was only necessary for the State Depart- 
ment to conduct a Gallup Poll among representative busi- 
nessmen with commercial interests in the oil-producing 
regions of the Middle East, in order to arrive at a reason- 
able formula for solving the Palestine problem. Compared 
with the willingness actually shown in Washington to ex- 
periment with novel political solutions, at the risk of some 
temporary setbacks to the construction of pipelines, this 
almost Teutonic preoccupation with ‘Realpolitik’ seemed 
a bad lapse from earlier and better standards of political 
behaviour. 


Individually, the British officials who had to deal with 
Palestine were often better informed, and invariably more 
skillful, than their American opposite numbers. Collective- 
ly, they failed through just that preoccupation with the 
maintenance of the status quo which has already been al- 
luded to. Its formal manifestation was the exaggerated 
importance lent to the notion of ‘balance,’ which in time 
came to hypnotise most of those who, in one capacity or 
another, were associated with the discussion of Palestine. 
‘Balance’ became a fetish, as it always does when construc- 
tive programmes are lacking, taking the place of genuine 
investigation and in the end substituting itself entirely 
for the original desire to ‘find a solution for the refuge 
problem.’ That Zionism disturbed ‘the balance’—it was 
assumed that there could be only one balance—came to be 
reckoned as something of a moral blemish as well as 4 
practical misfortune. Resentment deepened when the pur- 
suit of balance-for-the-sake-of-balance yielded nothing 
substantial in the way of political advantages. Expectations 
continued to be falsified by events, culminating in the 
failure of the military conflict to settle itself along lines 
—territorial and political—laid down in advance (on 


paper) as the precondition of a long-term settlement 


favourable to the re-establishment of something like the 
former ‘balance.’ What corresponding gains arose from 
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the temporary establishment of an Anglo-Arab alliance 
ting the informal, but effective, American-Zionist 
ership disappeared with the military failure of the 
Arab League in May-July, 1948, and the adoption of a 
truce resolution by the Security Council which saw Britain 
voting with the United States for the imposition of sanc- 
tions upon truce-breakers. Although the outlines of the 
eventual settlement are still uncertain in important details, 
it is already evident that the new Middle Eastern balance 
will not be controlled by Britain alone. It is equally evident 
that, taking the Middle Eastern and Mediterranean theatres 
as a whole, Palestine—like Turkey and Greece—will figure 
4s an outlying bastion of the United States, and only in- 
directly via its American affiliations, as a factor to be 
reckoned with by Britain. To put it differently, by fighting 
a victorious war of independence against the Arab League, 
Israel moved from the British into the American sphere, 
thereby indirectly strengthening the American hold over 
the Middle Eastern and Mediterranean theatre as a whole. 
This amounts in effect to the constitution of a new balance 
—no longer controlled by Britain alone, but by the United 
States plus Britain—as well as a new frontier: that between 
Israel and Soviet satellites which are an important reservior 
of Jewish immigration into Israel. It is perhaps unnecessary 
to emphasis the relevance of the American affiliation for 
a republican democracy with strong Socialist elements and 
a frontier marching—politically rather than geographically 
—in part with the ‘new democracies.’ Not even in Greece 
is there a clearer demarcation line between the two worlds, 
or a greater need for American overall control to safeguard 
the prestige of Western democracy and its power to assim- 
ilate, in the melting-pot of future mass immigration from 
Eastern Europe as well as the Middle East and North 
Africa, human elements which left to themselves might 
further the course of Soviet expansion, The defence of 
this frontier is indeed a common Western concern, but 
after the happenings of the past three years it can no longer 
be a British responsibility. . . . 


Il 


IN rs application to the Middle East, Liberal imperial- 
ism means the introduction of modern industrial, i.e., cap- 
italist, economic relations and the clearing away of social 
and political obstacles thereto. These include not only 
‘feudalism,’ of which there is precious little left in the 
Arab world, but also antiquated forms of capitalism, part- 
icularly the characteristic tie-up between absentee land- 
ownership, high interest rates, low living standards, and 
the social predominance of an oligarchy composed in about 
equal parts of landowners and commercial interests. This 
subject cannot be usefully discussed in economic terms 
alone, if by economics is meant no more than a recital 
of well-known facts concerning soil erosion, water supply, 
disease, etc. The more these facts become known, the 
louder, of course, the cry for social reform, financial re- 
form, administrative reform and, in the last resort, moral 
reform. In principle there is no disagreement on this 
point. It is perhaps the only subject on which British 
officials and Arab spokesmen never fail to establish verbal 
conformity. In practice the obstacles to change are proving 
much more formidable than Mr. Bevin appears to have 
assumed when, in the early months of his tenure, he spoke 
confidently of ‘raising the standard of living’ in the Middle 
East. It is also becoming apparent that the British Labour 
Party—having come into being in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury, after the more urgent problems of Britain’s own 
industrial revolution had long been solved on non-Socialist 

is somewhat at a loss in competing for the attention 
of agrarian populations worked upon by the Cominform, 
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whose Leninist-Stalinist vocabulary has largely evolyg 
from the practice of revolutionising the masses of a dis 
integrating pre-capitalist society. Hence the agreeabl, 
paradox of American capitalism entering the lists as , 
‘progressive’ force, in open competition with Stalinism 
while Britain, under a Labour Government, continues ty 
represent caution, conservatism, and respect for (pre-in. 
dustrial) tradition. Hence also the tendency of British 
administrators—described, in a different context, by Mr, 
C. M. Woodhouse in his recent articles on Greece—to log 
themselves in the mazes of Cabinet-making, while thei 
American colleagues prefer to get on with the practical 
work in hand. One seems to catch a glimpse of this under. 
lying divergence between the British and the American 
approach in the matter-of-fact manner in which Amer. 
can writers are beginning to discuss the industrialisation 
of the Middle East taken as a whole. . .. There is no 
inherent reason why agrarian reform and industrialisation— 
‘a TVA on the Nile and another on the Euphrates’—can. 
not be carried out within the framework of modern cap. 
italism. The obstacles are political and social, and some of 
them have to do with the fondness of British officials for 
pre-industrial ways of life, though the main difficulties 
in the way of democratisation and industrialisation are 
caused by a fantastically unequal income distribution: e.g, 
the income of the average Egyptian cultivator has been 
estimated at £5—-per annum. 


In principle there are two methods whereby these ob- 
stacles can be overcome. One is that of internal revolution 
and the establishment of ‘progressive’ dictatorships com- 
mitted to rapid modernisation, Such régimes need not 
be Communist, and the Western Powers will naturally 
use their influence, while they control the region, to di- 
rect reforming energies into non-Communist channels. 
On the other hand, they could be hardly ‘conservative,’ ie., 
oligarchic. Since the conservative landed oligarchy has 
hitherto been the main support of Anglo-Arab co-operation 
—largely because Britain has carefully refrained from 
raising the awkard issue of agrarian reform—the pro- 
gressives are apt to feel that things will never mend while 
the British are there. Their frustration has been an import- 
ant element in the intransigence displayed, even by the 
more Libera! elements of the intelligentsia, in relation to 
Palestine. By contrast, the Kemalist régime in Turkey— 
the only Middle Eastern country which comes anywhere 
near to fulfilling the requirements of bourgeois progres- 
siveness—has had no difficulty in remaining neutral over 
Palestine, and no hesitation in entering the American 
orbit. Westernisation not being an issue in Turkey, the 
only danger comes from Soviet competition for the alle- 
giance of the intelligentsia, and this the Turks are dealing 
with, not merely by repression, but also by modernising 
as fast as possible. From the American viewpoint, this is 
the ideal solution. 


The second method might consist in the establishment 
of an Anglo-American consortium for the purpose of im- 
posing upon the principle Arab countries régimes more 
fitted to carry out the minimum of reform without which 
modernisation cannot be got going. This would give more 
elbow-room to the progressives than they have at present, 
but at the cost of affronting the national sense of dignity. 
To judge from the few available indications, this is the 
direction in which matters are tending to move at 
present time, though not without considerable heart- 
searching on the part of British officials and writers for 
whom ‘Anglo-Arab friendship’ has become an end in itself. 
Since the Arab disaster in Palestine it is anyhow becoming 
fashionable to suggest that Britain should busy itself with 
the defence of Arab society (against Communism and, 0 
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course, Zionism), leaving it to the 
United States to effect a compromise 
between the conservative and the 
modernising forces. The inability to 
control all the factors of the situation 
leaves her no alternative but to side 
with the conservatives, insofar as the 
latter are prepared to co-operate with 
the West. Inevitably, this conserva- 
tive bias also colours the reform pro- 
gramme. To cite a recent appraisal 
made from the standpoint of this 
school: 


‘The second Palestine cease-fire 
has seen a revival of what may be 
called the opposition within the 
Arab League. On the one side are 
the absolute monarchs, representing 
conservatism, acceptance of West- 
ern aid, and realism about Palestine. 
On the other is an opposition rep- 
resenting a theoretical parliamen- 
tary progressiveness, xenophobia, 
and all-or-nothing in Palestine, 
with unceasing irregular warfare. 
This is not the only possible align- 
ment of Arab politics, fluid as they 
are, though it replaces for the mo- 
ment the simple dynastic grouping 
of the Hashimites versus the rest.’ 
[The Economist, August 14th, 
1948. ] 


From here it is no great step to the 
advocacy of reform policies calculated 
to buttress the conservative wing of 
the Arab League, i.e., in social terms, 
the landed oligarchy. The difficulty 
with this policy is that—apart from 
Saudi Arabia, Yemen and Transjordan, 
where bourgeois nationalism has as yet 
hardly emerged from its swaddling- 
clothes—it runs counter to the rest of 
the reform programme. ‘Acceptance 
of Western aid’ is a somewhat vague 
formula. Closer examination suggests 
that at the present stage it does not 
involve more than the granting of 
facilities for British and American oil 
and aviation interests. Measures of 
this sort are quite irrelevant to the 
problems of Egypt, Iraq and Syria, 
where agrarian discontent and _ the 
presence of a large unemployed intel- 
ligentsia have created a situation full 
of potential dangers. What is par- 
ticularly alarming about the conserva- 
tive reformers in this country is their 
apparent readiness to extend the 
cachet of respectability to the ruling 
gtoups of these three countries, and in 
Particular of Egypt, the most im- 
portant and the one nearest to social 
upheaval. What is happening in 
Egypt suggests that the competition 
in nationalist demagogy between the 
Palace and the parliamentary nation- 
alists may end with a victory for the 
former, which would be the reverse 
of a success for respectable conservat- 


ism, Egypt is already so far launched 
on the road of social development that 
an anti-parliamentary régime could 
scarcely survive without the backing 
of some nationalist movement of the 
extreme Right, of which the present 
“Moslem Brotherhood’ demagogy may 
be the forerunner. An alliance be- 
tween the Palace, the Army and some 
such home-grown species of Fascism, 
might disconcert the parliamentary 
‘progressives,’ but would almost cer- 
tainly prove even more damaging to 
Western business interests, and to the 
long-term interests of democracy. 
The Communists have never had great 
difficulty in flourishing under régimes 
of this sort—witness their growth 
Rumania in the late ’thirities. A tug- 
during the Caroline dictatorship in 
of-war between the Communists and 
the Egyptian variant of the Iron 
Guard, with a Royalist dictatorship 
uneasily presiding over the fray, could 
only eventuate in some internal or ex- 
ternal catastrophe. The Rumanian 
precedent is the more significant be- 
cause the decline of the Wafed sug- 
gests that if liberal and peasant 
politicians are already discredited, the 
home-coming of the Army from the 
Palestinian campaign may indeed 
usher in a period of Royalist rule, but 
it is not obvious in what sense a 
régime of this kind would deserve the 
title of ‘conservative.’ If this is the 
best that British advice has to offer 
the Egyptians, there is the more rea- 
son for congratulating the Americans 
upon their better luck, or greater 
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foresight, in having chosen to work 
through a safely bourgeois-progres- 
sive Turkey and a_ semi-Socialist 
Israel... . 
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